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USICAL AMERICA 








)UTLOOK FOR NEW 

SEASON REGARDED 
BY MANAGERS AS 
HIGHLY PROMISING 


‘ew Territories Open to Con- 
cert Givers— Fewer and 
Better Artists to Predomi- 
nate — Bookings Outside 
New York Equal to Records 
of Previous Years—Heavy 
Advance Subscriptions for 
Orchestras an Indication— 
European Material Believed 
to Be Temporarily Ex- 
hausted 


ROSPECTS for the approaching 
music season show no trace of 
unfavorable reaction to industrial and 
financial complications, but on the con- 
trary seem more auspicious than in 
previous years, in the opinion of musi- 
cal managers in New York. 
Managerial activities, it is pointed 


pout, may be classified in two divisions: 


those in the city itself and those in 
cities throughout the nation. 

In the metropolis there are fewer 
bookings than there were last year, but 
t is probable that the attendance at 
individual concerts and recitals will be 


siugmented through a process of concen- 


tration. The number of débuts by native 
musicians promises to be less than in 
several years, and the field of foreign 
debutants was nearly exhausted last 
season, leaving only a handful to appear 
efore the New York public for the first 
(ime during the coming season. Several 
managers, who visited Europe during the 
summer in search of new concert ma 
‘erial, returned with the belief that the 
lleld abroad has been drained for some 
‘me to come. As one manager put it, 
(he best artists in Europe have all 
ten heard in America or will be heard 
ring the coming season.” 
Vutside of New York the bookings are 
‘ell up toward the totals of previous 
years, and more are constantly being 
added, According to available data, the 
‘eason In the “provinces” will be a more 
ctive one than last year and possibly 
more active than any season on record. 
vite In the spring the outlook seemed 
promising and bookings were exceed 
slow in coming in. This was at 
ited by New York managers to the 
that developments in the money 
et were felt in the concert field later 
in the commercial world. Local 
nagers were also made cautious by a 
general falling off of attendance 
neerts throughout the United States 
g the latter part of last season. 
nee a booking is made, it is the local 
ger who makes the gamble on at- 
lance in the case of most artists, be- 
the New York manager receives 
uarantee, and the margin of profit 
he local manager lies solely in the 
r of attendance. The booking de- 
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ANNA 
Ameritah Soprano, Who Will This Month 


Répertoire When the Strauss Work Is 
Page 11) 





FITZIL 


Add the Role of “Salome” 


to Her Operatic 
Produced | he San Carlo C any. (See 
roduced by the San Carlo Company. See 





the country and particularly in towns of 
10,000 and under. As compared with the 
last several years, fewer new artists are 
being placed on the market and many 
well-known singers and instrumentalists 
are to confine their activities to the terri- 
tory outside New York, a situation which 
is attributed to the glutting of the New 
York market last season. 

The status of the “box office” artists 
who draw capacity audiences under al] 
circumstances has remained unaffected 
and bookings for these are equal to, or 
in excess of, the figures of previous 
years. This group of artists is, how 
ever, a relatively small one. 








One of the most reliable advance cri 


terions of the season is the forecast made 
possible through subscription sales of the 


symphony orchestras. These sales, both 
in New York and in the cities visited by 
New York orchestras on tour, are this 
year in advance of any previous record 
This is regarded as proof that the con 
cert market has not been affected by 
financial and _ industrial disturbances. 
Officials of the San Carlo Opera Com 
pany, the only all-season touring grand 
opera company with New York offices, 
report the same optimistic outlook. 


[Continued on page 6] 
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BERLIN COMPANY 
TO STAGE “RING,” 
WITHOUT CUTS, IN 
NEW YORK VISIT 


Cycle to Be Given at Afternoon 
Performances—Other Wag- 
ner Works and “Fidelio,” 
“Salome,” ‘“ Fledermaus ” 
and ‘‘Das Hofkonzert” Also 
Announced for Two Weeks’ 
Engagement — Tour of 
American Cities Arranged, 
Beginning in February and 
Lasting Until May 
HE “Ring” without cuts, five of 

the other music-dramas of Wag- 
ner similarly presented without resort 
to the blue pencil, Beethoven’s “Fi- 
delio,” Richard Strauss’ ‘“Salome,”’ 

Johann Strauss’ “Fledermaus,” and a 

novelty, “Das Hofkonzert,” by Paul 

Scheinpflug, will be mounted at the 

Manhattan Opera House in February 

by Georg Hartmann, director of Das 

Deutsche Opernhaus of Charlotten- 

burg, Berlin, formerly known as the 

Royal Opera. With the exception of 

the “Ring,” the works sung in New 

York will also be presented in a tour 

of other American cities, lasting 


nearly three months, February till 
May. 
This announcement was made last 


week by George Blumenthal, who for 
many years was associated with the late 
Oscar Hammerstein in his operatic and 
theatrical ventures. Mr. Blumenthal re- 
turned during the week from Berlin, 
where, he stated, he made final arrange- 
ments for bringing to this country a com- 
plete German company under Mr. Hart- 
mann’s direction which will make its 
American tour under the auspices of 
Das Deutsche Opernhaus. It will bring 
its scenery and appointments from that 
opera house for the tour, the investiture 
for the “Ring” to be returned as soon 
as the performances in New York are 
concluded, the Berlin Opera house post- 
poning its own representations of these 
works from January until March to al- 
low for the American venture. 

The New York engagement will open 
Monday evening, Feb. 16, with “Die 
Meistersinger,” which has not been suny 
in the United States since the season o1 
1916-17. Other Wagner music-dramas, 
aside from the “Ring,” to be given in 
New York include “Tristan und Isolde,” 
“Lohengrin,” “Tannhauser” and “Der 
Fliegende Hollander.” Twenty perform- 
ances in all will be given in two weeks, 
of which eight will be matinées. The “Nie- 
belungen” cycle will be presented after- 
noons, “Rheingold” and “Walkiire” in 
the first week, “Siegfried” and “Gdotter- 
dimmerung” during the second week. 
Because of the length of performances 
in which no cuts are allowed, “Meister- 
singer” and “Tristan und Isolde” will be- 
gin promptly at six o’clock, according to 
Mr. Blumenthal’s announcement, and the 
other Wagner operas at seven. It is said 
that a rule of no admittance to the audi- 
torium during the progress of an act 
will be strictly enforced. 

As the season at Das Deutsche Opern- 
haus will continue during the time this 
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GOLDMAN CONCLUDES 
COLUMBIA CONCERTS 


Loving Cup and Wreath Pre- 
sented to Band 
Leader 


The final concert of the season of the 
Goldman Band was given on Friday eve- 
ning, Sept. 8, when one of the largest 
crowds that has assembled on the Colum- 
bia University Green cheered Mr. Gold- 
man and his men in a “request program,” 
made up of such favorite pieces as the 
“Tannhauser” Overture, the Second Hun- 


garian Rhapsody of Liszt and works by 
Johann Strauss, Svendsen, Handel and 
Sullivan. Interspersed as extras were 
many of Mr. Goldman’s own marches. 

Both soloists of the season, Lotta Mad- 
den, soprano and Ernest S. Williams, 
cornetist, appeared on this program, 
Miss Madden singing the “Dich teure 
Halle” aria and encores and Mr. Wil- 
liams playing Schubert’s Serenade and 
extra numbers. They received ovations 
before and after their performances. 

A wreath was presented to Mr. Gold- 
man on behalf of the members of the 
band, another from admirers who have 
attended the concerts, the latter handed 
to the conductor by Murray Hulbert, 
president of the Board of Alderman, who 
delivered a very vital talk, praising the 
work Mr. Goldman has done in bringing 
good music to the people in other parts 
of the city, as well as at Columbia, 
through the performances of his band 
in a number of the city’s parks this 
summer. A silver loving cup was also 
presented to the conductor by members 
of the committee of summer concerts, 
and a set of resolutions thanking him for 
his concerts in the parks, adopted at a 
recent meeting of the park board. 

Mr. Goldman, in replying, thanked 
all who had helped to make the concerts 
possible, paid a tribute to his men, and 
asked the audience to aid in the prepara- 
tion of next season’s plans by subscribing 
to the fund as early as possible. In 
the five years of concerts Mr. Goldman 
holds a record for never having been 
absent from a single one through illness 
or for any other reason. He was given 
a hearty reception last week for what 
he has accomplished this summer. 

A. W. K. 


MORE STOKOWSKI CONCERTS 











Philadelphia Orchestra Increases Sub- 
scription Series 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 10.—The twenty- 
third season of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra and the eleventh under the conduc- 
torship of Leopold Stokowski, will be 


opened with a pair of concerts at the 
Academy of Music on the afternoon of 
Oct. 6 and the evening of Oct. 7 and will 
end with two concerts on April 27 and 
28. The subscription series to be given 
at the Academy, the stage of which has 
been rebuilt to improve acoustics, will 
be increased to twenty-six pairs of con- 
certs. 

Four special concerts for non-subscrib- 
ers, with programs from the regular 
series, will be given on Monday evenings. 
Two series of the children’s concerts, 
which proved so popular upon their in- 
auguration last season, have been ar- 
ranged for Monday and Wednesday 
afternoons. The concerts formerly given 
at the University of Pennsylvania will 
be removed to the Academy of Music, 
with special provision for students and 
faculty members on Monday evenings. 
A special concert will be given for the 
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Fund for Bayreuth Festival 
- Oversubscribed 


HE Bayreuth Festival, planned 

for 1924, has been assured, ac- 
cording to reports from abroad. 
The list of patrons for the Festival 
Fund was closed on Sept. 1, after 
the desired subscription of six mil- 
lion marks had been more than 
realized. Two-thirds of the places 
in the Festival Theater are said to 
have been disposed of to the pat- 
rons. The first rehearsals for the 
Wagnerian series will be imme- 
diately begun at Bayreuth, under 
the conductorship of Siegfried 
Wagner and Herr Kittel. 
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Philadelphia Forum. The out-of-town 
schedule has been somewhat cut down. 
to permit of these arrangements. 

The Fairmount Park Orchestra ended 
its first season under municipal sponsor- 
ship with a concert at Lemon Hill this 
evening. Thaddeus Rich, concertmaster 


of the Philadelphia Orchestra, has been 

the leader during the final weeks, adding 

much to his popularity with well-con- 
ducted programs. ; 

John Philip Sousa also ended his 
band’s Willow Grove series this week. 
WILLIAM R. MURPHY. 





MUSIC FEATURED AT 


Hear Bands and Soloists in 
Contests—Choir of 2000 
Sings—Week of Opera 


By William J. Bryans 


TORONTO, CAN., Sept. 10.— Music 
played an important part in this year’s 
Canadian National Exhibition, an an- 
nual two-week event which closed here 
on Sept. 9. The opening of a separate 
Music Amphitheater, a “Musical Day,” 
a giant chorus of 200 singers, a week ‘of 
grand opera in the new Coliseum, ana 


musieal contests for bands, vocalists and 
instrumentalists were some of the fea- 
tures. 

On “Musical Day,” Sept. 1, there was 
a varied day-long program. Musical 
events were sponsored by a number of 
exhibitors of pianos. In the “Radio 
Building” continuous programs’ were 
given. Groups of musicians on foot and 
on floats gave music about the grounds. 
Jules Brazil’s “Rovers,” the “Kiwanian 
Troubadours,” dancers from the Somers 
School, the Carboni Operatic Singers and 
the Coleridge-Taylor double quartet of 
Negro vocalists all appeared. 

A Ukrainian Choir, comprising forty- 
five naturalized sons and daughters of 
Ukrainia, gave native songs under the 
baton of Nicholas Yureezkiw. They rep- 
resented the Sheokenko and Franko so- 
cieties of Toronto. 

During the afternoon nineteen bands 
played in contest. The winners were: 

Class A—Queen’s Own Rifles of To- 
ronto, under Captain Hayward; the St. 
Catharines Concert Band of St. Catha- 
rines, led by G. Marks, and the Thir- 
teenth Royal Regiment Band of Hamilton, 
under D. Anderson. Class B—Brampton 
Citizens’ Band, led by H. E. Downs; Col- 
lingwood Kiltie Band, led by S. Chamber- 
lain, and the First Wentworth Band, 
under E. P. Thornton. The judges were 
Captain Light, of the R. C. H. A., King- 
ston; H. A. Fricker, of the Mendelssohn 
Choir, Toronto, and Patrick Conway, of 
the Conway Band, Chicago. 

The crowning feature of the day was 





TORONTO EXHIBITION 


the singing of the festival chorus of 2000 
voices, which appeared in the evening 
under the baton of H. A. Fricker. The 
audience, estimated at 20,000 persons, 
applauded the performance of numbers 
by Handel and Gounod, and patriotic 
songs. 


Give Week of Opera 


An especial feature was the season 01 
grand opera given in the new Coliseum 
during the second week of the Exhibition 
by the De Feo Grand Opera Company. 
Popular prices prevailed, as the sponsors 
desired to benefit the public, rather than 
to gain a profit. Considering the con- 
ditions under which its work was done, 
the company gave performances of a 
fine standard. ‘“Aida” was sung on 
Monday and Friday; “Madama Butter- 
fly” on Tuesday and Thursday, and “Car- 
men” on Wednesday and Saturday. The 
artists heard included Dreda Aves, Edith 
de Lys, Mary Potter, Pauline Cornelys, 
Pola Rhodesea, Miss Cincolini, Armand 
Takatyan, Alfredo Gandolfi, Charles 
Milhau, Henry Weldon, Richard Bonelli 
and Luigi Dalle Molle. 

The vocal and instrumental competi- 
tions sponsored by the phonograph ex- 
hibitors were of great interest this year. 
There were more than 175 contestants. 
The competitions were held in the Music 
Amphitheater, where hour-long prv- 
grams were also given on “Musical Day,” 
under the management of the. Canadian 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music. 
The organizations which gave the latter 
events were the Kitchener Conservatory 
of Music, the Somers School, the Con- 
servatory of Belleville, pupils of Verna 
Watson’s studio, Toronto Conservatory 
and Miss Sternberg’s pupils. 

A number of prominent musical au- 
thorities were heard at a noon luncheon 
on “Musical Day.” The Canadian Bu- 
reau for the Advancement of Music was 
represented by D. R. Gourlay, president. 
Others who made addresses were Dr. H. 
A. Fricker, conductor of the Mendels- 
sohn Choir; Dr. A. S. Vogt, head of the 
Toronto Conservatory, who recently re- 
turned from Europe, and President 
Fleming, who suggested the need of bet- 
ter accommodation for music at the Ex- 
hibition. 





Mme. Tetrazzini Hails Youthful Tenor as 
“Caruso’s Successor” 


In Attilio Baggiari, a young tenor 
from the United States, formerly a 
salesman in Chicago, Luisa Tetrazzini 
has discovered “Caruso’s successor,” ac- 
cording to a Universal Service dispatch 
from London. The soprano, who is now 
in the British capital, stated in a recent 
interview that Mr. Baggiari’s début 
would be made within a year, and that 
she intends to make one appearance with 
him in London. The young artist first 
came to her attention when she was sing- 
ing in Chicago in 1919, when she advised 
him to study at the Naples Conserva- 
tory. His development since, it is said, 
has justified her predictions. The report 
states that Mme. Tetrazzini may sing 
with him in America. 





Flonzaleys to Make British Tour Before 
Coming to America 


Glasgow, Bradford, Wakefield and 
Edinburgh are the towns in Great Britain 
in which the members of the Flonzaley 
Quartet will play during the week prior 
to their London appearance on Oct. 23. 
In Edinburgh, they are scheduled for two 
concerts. Sailing on Oct. 25 for 
America, the quartet will open its nine- 
teenth season shortly at the Westover 
School in Middlebury, Conn., where they 
have played every season for the last 
twelve years. 





Mabel Garrison to Sing in Opera in 
Europe 


Mabel Garrison, coloratura soprano of 
the Metropolitan, who has been studying 
with Lilli Lehmann in Salzburg since 
July, has been engaged for operatic ap- 
pearances in Berlin, Dresden, Leipzig 
and Vienna. Following these, Miss Gar- 
rison will probably be heard as well in 
Barcelona and Madrid. She will return 
to the United States about Jan. 1 to fulfl 
concert engagements. 


Brings Suit to Oust Marie Rappold from 
New York Apartment 


An action against Marie Rappold, 
operatic soprano, has been brought by 


Mrs. Jerome Cook to dispossess the art- 
ist of her apartment in West Seventy- 
ninth Street, New York, Mrs. Cook stat- 
ing that she desires the apartment for 
her own use. It was alleged that the 
action had been instituted because of 
singing in the rooms late at night, but 
this is denied by J. Joseph Lilly, attorney 
for the owner. According to Mr. Lilly, a 
dispute has occurred about a $900 deposit 
made by Mme. Rappold when she signed 
her lease. The singer states that she 
has not only spent a large sum upon 
repair and decoration of the suite, but 
that when she acquired it she deposited 
the $900 to cover the last three months’ 
rent, including that of September, but 
the dispossess notice alleges non-payment 
of the rent for September. 





National Federation Issues Extension 
Booklet 


Mrs. Cecil Frankel, chairman of the 
Extension Department of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, has issued a 
booklet which will prove of great value 
in the formation of new state federations. 
It sets forth the aims of the Federation 
and explains its departments and meth- 
ods of work and also contains a complete 
constitution and set of by-laws, compiled 
by Mrs. Frankel and suggested for use 
by state organizations. 





Paderewski Reported in Excellent Health 


George Engles, concert manager, who 
is arranging the coming American tour 
of Paderewski, has received a cable from 
the pianist, who is spending his summer 
at his chalet on Lake Geneva in Switzer- 
land, stating that he is devoting several 
hours daily to his piano and that he is 
in excellent health. Mr. Engles states 
that there is no truth in the report that 
Mr. Paderewski was ill. 


CURTAIN FALLS ON 
BALTIMORE OPER) 


“Mikado” Closes Succ: ssfyj 
Season of Ten Weeks ~— 
Park Concerts 


By Franz C. Bornschein 


BALTIMORE, MD., Sept. 11.—Be 
audience estimated at 3000, t) te. 
weeks’ season of outdoor light 0; «ra ,, 
Carlin’s Arena Theater closed o) Sy 
urday night with a hilarious pe: for, 
ance of “Mikado.” The artists in \udg 
as usual, DeWolf Hopper as Ko-/., ay, 
he was well seconded by J. Hu mbir 
Duffy, Herbert Waterous, Arthur (yp. 
ningham, Alice Mackenzie, Winifred Ap. 
glin, Annette, Hawley and Bernice Mey. 
shon. A representative of Mayor Broey 
ing attended the performance ani! paj; 
tribute to Mr. Hopper, bestowing upo, 
him the title of “Lord High Executione, 
of Gloom for the City of Baltimore.” 

The season has been a great success, 
thanks to John Pollock, general directo; 
of the company; Frederick A. Bishop, 
stage director; Max Fiehander, condi. 
tor; Harry van Hoven, manager of the 
theater, and John Carlin, its owner. Be. 
sides the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, 
De Koven’s “Robin Hood” and Sousa’; 
“El Capitan” were produced. 

Gustave Klemm, conductor of the City 
Park Band, has achieved considera} 
popularity with the series of nightly cop. 
certs he has been giving in the public 
parks. He has presented many Ameri. 
can works, including compositions ani 
arrangements of his own. 

Dom André Mocquereau, of Quarr 
Abbey, leading authority on Gregorian 
and old liturgical music, was the guest 
recently of Mgr. Leo P. Manzetti, leader 
of the Schola Cantorum of St. Mary’s 
Seminary. 


CHALIAPINE FOR CHICAGO 











Baritone Announced to Sing with Civic 
Opera Forces 

CHICAGO, Sept. 11.—Feodor Chaliapine 
has been engaged by the Chicago Civic 
Opera Association. The Russian ba:s, it 
is announced, will sing in a limited nun- 
ber of performances during the coming 
season. Each subscription audience wil 
have an opportunity to hear him at least 
once. ay 

The announcement of Chaliapine’s en- 
gagement has already stimulated the 
subscription sale, which opened Frida) 
of last week. The sale of seats is far 1! 
advance of any previous season at t! 
date. 





Richard Strauss May Arrange Beethoven 
Music for Ballet 


Richard Strauss is contemplating th 
arrangement as a ballet of Beethovens 
“Prometheus” and “Ruins of Athens, 
according to a report published in Jo: 
gen of Vienna. The poem for the dane 
drama, it is said, will be contributed ») 
Hugo von Hoffmannsthal. 





Charles M. Courboin Takes Organist’s 
Post in Scranton Church 


SCRANTON, Pa., Sept. 11.—Charles M. 
Courboin has accepted the position 0! 
organist of the Hickory Street Presby- 
terian Church. Mr. Courboin is we! 
known in America through his recita!s 
in various cities, and has been organs! 
at the First Presbyterian Church @' 
Syracuse, and official organist for th 
City of Springfield, Mass. He is now !! 
Europe, but will take up his new duties 
on Oct. 1. The organ at the Hickor’ 
Street Church is a fine instrument b' 
last year from specifications prepa! 
by Mr. Courboin. C. P. SICKLER 


tenn paseetnes 


Thad 


Philadelphia Prison Inmates as 
Composers 


HILADELPHIA, PA., Sept. 1! 

—Two prizes, offered by Rob 
ert J. McKenty, warden, were wo! 
by inmates of the Eastern Pen! 
tentiary. The winning compos 
tions, entitled “Fate” and “Ung 
wohnlich,” the latter by a Negr 
were played by the prison band 0! 
Labor Day, and were praised | 
Hedda Van Den Beemt, conduct: 
of the band. Five men submitt 
compositions. 
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-ayt’s Collaborator Might 


 ¢ival Hoffmann as an Oper- 


ie Character—Some Strik- 
.¢ Contrasts of His Long 
yd Adventurous Career in 
Europe and America 


By OSCAR THOMPSON 


\ operatic character may yet be 
made of Lorenzo Da Ponte. As proto- 
ype for the adventurous poet of “The 
rales of Hoffmann,” he would have served 
)ffenbach quite as well as E. T. A. Hoff- 
ann, himself. Abbé, rhymester, liber- 
ine, fugitive, book-seller, dramatist, dis- 
iller, grocer and tutor of Italian, his life 
vas a crazy-quilt libretto as absurdly 
yatched as any of the texts which oc- 
-upied the attention of the composers of 
is day. Alternating between success 
and failure, favor and disgrace, his pe- 
riods of prosperity, .which he usually 
onverted into orgies of prodigality, 
nded inevitably in disaster and flight. 
Everywhere, when trouble came, was 
heard the swish of skirts. The man 
vho wrote for Mozart the book of “Don 
riovanni” experienced personally some- 
hing of “Il dissoluto punito.” He knew, 
00, what it was to bask for ten years in 
he favor of an emperor; and what it 
vas to suffer the deprivations of indi- 
ence in exile—to be poor in Venice, poor 
nn Vienna, poor in Dresden and poorer 
in Brussels; to be near starvation with 
his young wife at The Hague; to be 
adjudged a bankrupt in London; and to 
find, when nearing ninety years of age, 
that even in America the problem of 
existence threatened to overwhelm him 
from day to day. That he lamented ever 
coming to this country, his letters show. 
“If Fate had but led me to France,” 
he wrote, “I would not now fear that 
my remains might become food for the 
dogs; I would have earned enough money 
to secure rest for my old body in the 
grave, and preserved my fame against 
oblivion.” : 


Rainbows and Furbelows 


Of such nature was Da Ponte. He 
followed rainbows as he followed fur- 
belows; and he scolded Fate—when not 
hurling invectives at his fellow men— 
whenever his genius for getting into 
amatory difficulties and libeling his ri- 
vals forced him to turn his back on his 
rainbows and take to his heels. All his 
fe he talked and wrote of persecution 
and injustice. 

Born in the Ghetto of Ceneda, near 
Venice, one of the numerous progeny of 
a Jewish leather-dealer who was twice 
married, he was of the type of Meyer- 
and Offenbach, gifted with that 
quick aptitude for the arts and the stage 
ten manifested by persons of similar 
stock, but lacking depth or unusual vi- 
Sion; ambitious but concerned chiefly 

immediate success; versatile, but 
with a touch of the charlatan and gener- 
Aly superficial; open to the charge of be- 
ng more a poetaster than a poet; an 
‘postate, and, like the two composers 
named, one who went through life with 
4 appellation other than that given him 
‘ birth. Lorenzo Da Ponte had in his 
eins no drop of the blood of the re- 
whed Da Ponte family of Venice, 
‘nich gave to that city a Doge and sev- 

other leaders and statesmen. He 
egan life as Emanuele Conegliano and 
ecame a “Da Ponte” when his father, 
; Jul to marry a second time, embraced 
ie religion of his new helpmate, a Cath- 

Though plainly against his desires, 
ZO Was educated for the career of a 

{ the cloth, and so it was that the 
¢ Da Ponte became a scandal to 

irch before he metamorphosec into 

ing of an ornament for the thea- 


} . 
Heer 
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Vew Da Ponte Biography 


story of Da Ponte’s adventures 
en related again in a new biogra- 
Joseph Louis Russo, issued from 
ss of Columbia University, where 
s been told and retold many 
Da Ponte was the first professor 
Professor Russo’s book prob- 
the only comprehensive work on 
nte’s life now available in Eng- 
\ footnote tells us that an English 


SO 
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At the Upper Left, Lorenzo Da Ponte, as He Appeared After Coming to the United States; 
from an Old Print. Right, an Unfinished Portrait of Mozart by J. Lange, at the Mozart 


Museum in Salzburg. 


Below, Columbia University, Then at Park Place, Near Broad- 
way, New York, at the Time of Da Ponte’s Professorship. 


These Pictures Appear in 


Joseph Louis Russo’s New Biography of Da Ponte. 


translation of the librettist’s own “Mem- 
orie,” written in Italian, is being pre- 
pared by Walter Littlefield, who, it will 
be recalled, recently engaged in a news- 
paper tilt with H. E. Krehbiel as to Da 
Ponte’s authorship of the text for “Cosi 
Fan Tutte.” But the “Memorie,” writ- 
ten by Da Ponte after he came to Amer- 
ica, partially with the object of justi- 
fying incidents that had placed the au- 
thor under a cloud abroad, is regarded as 
being frequently more picturesque than 
accurate or truthful, and Mr. Russo 
makes it clear that while he has fol- 
lowed the “Memorie” step by step, Da 
Ponte’s own narrative was accepted only 
where there was “no strong evidence 
against his veracity.” 

The Russo book suggests its Univer- 
sity origin. It is the preduct of thor- 
ough research and is written with due 
‘aution—save that it seems to take the 
position that Da Ponte must be pre- 
sumed guilty of all wrongs charged to 
him unless the contrary is proved. It re- 
verts in a measure to older and moral- 
istic ideas of biography, in that at times 
it censures, rather than describes; indeed, 
it takes another biographer, Marchesan, 
to task, because “while showing great 
severity toward Da Ponte’s religious 
backslidings—a natural attitude, since 
the author is a Catholic priest—he is far 
too lenient toward the other shortcom- 
ings of the poet.” 


An Adventurous Career 


Though not a professional adventurer 
like his friend Casanova, with whom Da 
Ponte corresponded, or a beau sabreur 
like Maurice de Saxe, perhaps the most 
picturesque figure of his century, Da 
Ponte, as followed from city to city in 
Mr. Russo’s narration, supplies us with 
the material for a dozen such plots as he 
penned for Mozart, Salieri, Martini, Sto- 
race and others. We see him, avid for 
learning, stealing hides from his father’s 
shop as a boy, to barter for a few books. 
We find him quarreling with a fellow 
student over a girl, with the amusing 
picture of his lifelong friend, Colombo, 
brandishing a knife while Da Ponte 
stands to defend himself with a _ bed- 
slat as his weapon. We find him teach- 
ing literature and rhetoric in the semi- 
naries of Portoguaro and Treviso, and 
secretly mocking the cloth by excursions 
to visit his mistress in Sybaritic Venice. 

Love and lubricity alternate with teach 
ing and with rhyming in Latin. We 
find him resigning his place at Porto 
guaro to sink his identity in the swir! 
of masked celebrants along the lagoons. 
We find him among the cicisbei paying 
court to pampered Venetian wives. Gam- 





bling and cheap amours replace the rou- 
tine of the seminary. Then, at Treviso, 
where his gifts win him advancement, 
we see him fling a firebrand into churchly 
tinder by using what would correspond 
to modern commencement exercises for 
the reading of Latin verses that to-day 
(as Mr. Russo remarks) might be con- 
strued as of a Bolshevist character. In 
these, there is argument as to whether 
all law is not inimical to man’s happi- 
ness and his rightful place on earth— 
an odd discussion for an Eighteenth 
Century abbé, entrusted with the teach- 
ing of young limbs of a church which 
primarily is a church of law. We see 
him tried, convicted, expelled. He re- 
turns to Venice and is soon in the meshes 
of a liaison that leads to prosecution and 
conviction on criminal charges. Warned 
of a search for him, he leaves Italy and 
takes refuge in Austria, but on the way 
we find him extricating himself from 
a situation in Dresden where he has paid 
court simultaneously to the two daugh- 
ters, while also flattering the wife, of 
an Italian artist who has befriended 
him. 
Favor and Success 


We find him in straightened circum- 
stances in Vienna. He writes an opera 
with Salieri that fails, but he has the 
emperor’s ear, and “Le Nozze di Figaro,” 
his first work in collaboration with the 
already conspicuous Mozart, brings him 
to fame. Salieri, who had taken a sol- 
emn oath to allow his fingers to be cut off 
rather than to write more music for 
Lorenzo’s verses, recants. The greatest 
operatic success of Salieri’s career is 
achieved by “Axur, Re d’Ormus,” for 
which Da Ponte prepares the libretto. 
Other composers flock to him for texts. 
So popular, indeed, Da Ponte becomes 
that there are cabals against him, and 
a jealous surgeon, angered over another 
of Da Ponte’s amours, administers aqua- 
fortis to him, so that he loses all his 
teeth. “Cosi Fan Tutte” and “Don Gio- 
vanni” are the only other librettos for 
Mozart, but meanwhile the poet is serv- 
ing Salieri, Righini, Petrosolini, Weig!, 


Piticchio, Martini, Storace and others, 
besides writing plays. 
Two other opera books are written 


simultaneously with that of “Don Gio- 
vanni”—“L’Arbore di Diana” for Mar- 
tini, and “Axur, Re d’Ormus” for Sali- 
eri; the librettist regarding the book for 
Martini as the best of the three. 

The world knows of the success of 
“Don Giovanni” at its premiere in 
Prague and its failure when subsequently 
given for the first time in Vienna. In 
the “Memorie,” Da Ponte tells of a re- 


vision of the work—“we added a little, 


DEEMED CHEE 


Living a Libretto: The Serio-Comedy of Da Ponte 
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Prosperity and Prodigality 
Alternate with Poverty and 
Disgrace—New Light on 
the Abbé Who Turned 
Dramatist Supplied by Uni- 
versity Biography 


we changed ‘some songs.” | Only Mozart 
had confidence of its ultimate success 
with the Viennese. 


Disaster and Exile 


After the death of his patron, Joseph 
II, we see Da Ponte ignored by the new 
emperor, and presently we hear again 
the rustle of feminine garments and 
scent disaster. Da Ponte is charged with 
undue wire-pulling in behalf of a singer, 
known as “Ferrarese” (Adriana Ga- 
brielli Del Bene, for whom Mozart wrote 
the vocally taxing réle of Fiordiligi in 
“Cosi Fan Tutte”) with whom our poet 
falls in love. When he resorts to i1nvec- 
tive to defend himself, he is forced to 
leave Vienna. We find him vainly seek- 
ing restoration to favor, and soon in dire 
poverty. 

At Trieste he marries a young girl 
twenty years his junior—Nancy Grahl 

-whose affections he wins while giving 
her lessons in Italian. They start for 
Paris, but the French Revolution diverts 
them to London. There we find Da 
Ponte in continual difficulty, lampooning 
rivals and being lampooned by them; 
writing a few works for the stage, and 
opening a book shop; endeavoring to 
please two rival prima donnas (Banti 
and Morichelli) by writing operas simul- 
taneously for them and stirring the en- 
mity of one by producing a successful 
work for the other first. We find him 
making abortive efforts to establish Ital- 
ian opera at Brussels and the Hague; 
then a bankrupt in London, and a fugi- 
tive embarked on a sailing vessel for 
America, whither he has sent his family 
in advance. 

Mr. Krehbiel’s essay, “Da Ponte in 
New York,” published originally in the 
New York Tribune, and later in his 
volume, “Music and Manners in the Clas- 
sical Periods,” long since gave us an In- 
teresting picture of the remainder of 
Da Ponte’s long career. Mr. Russo’s 
volume presents much the same facts. 
Da Ponte was sixty years of age when 
he came to America, and had acquired a 
considerable family. But at sixty, even 
at seventy and eighty, he was still ad- 
venturous, varying his activities as a 
tutor of Italian with various commercial 
undertakings and with efforts to promote 
Italian opera—the latter ending in ashes, 
as had so many of Da Ponte’s hopes, with 
the closing and burning of the Italian 
Opera House which he had been instru- 
mental in building and financing. 


Da Ponte Turns Grocer 


The story of his meeting with Garcia, 
and the tenor’s joy at finding in Amer- 
ica the author of “Don Giovanni,” is a 
familiar one. It is not more picturesque 
than the account in the “Memorie” of 
Da Ponte’s efforts to sell groceries, In 
which he says he was sometimes obliged, 
“rather than lose all, to take, for notes 
due long before, lame horses, broken 
carts, disjointed chairs, and old shoes 
among other tender. 

Of Da Ponte’s connection with Co- 
lumbia University, Mr. Russo tells us 
little that is new. Apparently, the 
professor of Italian had no pupils there. 
The position was one in name only, as 
Da Ponte drew no salary, but was to be 
paid by such students as desired to learn 
Italian. None so desired, and the aged 
poet’s Latin verses anent the “professor 
sine exemplo” are a heritage of his 
humor. For his physician, the octo- 
genarian wrote verses the day before he 
died, and he was genial and naively vain, 
in spite of cumulative misfortunes, until 
the last. Interred in an old New York 
cemetery that is no longer a_ burial 
ground, his grave, as Mr. Krehbiel has 
shown, has disappeared. Mr. Russo re- 
lates that he, too, has made a vain 
search for some tablet or other marker 
that will disclose where Dr Ponte’s body 
was removed. 

“Thus,” he tells us, “by a strange co- 
incidence, the bones of the old poet met 
with the same sad destiny as those of 
Mozart, and he who so often expressed 


[Continued on page 4} 
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Futurist Music Is Not Necessarily 
Music of Future, Says Eva Gauthier 
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Protagonist of Ultra-Modern 
Songs Claims They Should 
Be Given a Hearing—An 
Architectural Analogy — 
Composers and_ Singers 
Must Begin with Academic 
Training 


HETHER recital artists should 

make up their programs of num- 
bers which they think will interest audi- 
ences or choose numbers which they like 
themselves and let the public “take it or 
leave it,” is a point upon which authori- 
ties, singers especially, differ. 

Among the protagonists of ultra-mod- 
ern songs no one at the present time 
occupies quite the place among recital 
artists as Eva Gauthier, who, in four 
seasons, has brought out 700 new works 
by contemporary composers. 

“T’ve had every sort of name given 
me on account of this music,” says Miss 
Gauthier. ‘I have been called ‘the high 
priestess of cacophony,’ and one critic 
was certain I was a native Javanese be- 
cause I sang Javanese folk-songs in cos- 
tume! 

“As a matter of fact, I am no more 
the former than I am the latter. I do 
not put forth this music as ‘the music 
of the future,’ nor do I claim that it has 
revolutionized or will revolutionize the 
entire art, but I do contend that it is an 
important idiom of the present time and 
as such it not only has a claim to being 
heard, but it imposes an obligation upon 
serious singers to present it. Time alone 
can determine its value. 

“The case is analogous to that of 
architecture. For many centuries the 
Greek and Roman.orders were thought 
to be the last word, and so firmly fixed 
was the idea that when, along about the 
twelfth century another style appeared, 
it was called “Gothic,” not because it had 
any connection with the Goths but be- 


cause it was considered barbaric and 
outrageous. But during the next 300 
years Gothic architecture became _ so 


firmly established that now one believes 
that it is the last word, although the pos- 
sibility is not inconceivable that some 
great mind may arise that will give us 
another great architecture. 


“Ultra” Music Popular 


“As to whether the artist should sing 
for herself or for her audience, I don’t 
know that I feel like making any abso- 
lute statement. You might think that 
my programs would appeal to only a 
very small class of listeners, but it isn’t 
so. Throughout the country I have al- 
most invariably had to repeat Debussy’s 
‘La Chevelure,’ and as a matter of fact 
the reason I started giving programs of 
‘ultra’ songs was because once, early in 
my career, when I sang a group of them 
on a more or less conventional program, 
they received the most favorable notice 
from the critics. And, after all, there 
are 500 singers giving more or less aca- 
demic programs, so someone has to do 
the others, don’t you think? 

“But do not imagine that good songs 
of this kind are easy, either to find or to 
do well. I have a trunkful that I have 
just brought back from Europe, but by 
no means all of them will be available 
for concert programs. The freedom from 
restriction in the matter of form and 
harmonic structure has attracted a 
swarm of inefficient composers, and, 
from the resulting mass, it is a job to 
select what is really good and charac- 
teristic. And one must have had a thor- 
ough academic musical education to in- 
terpret this music. It’s that way in all 
arts. Matisse made his pupils study 
drawing first of all, from the usual 
classic casts, before he would let them 
even attempt futuristic things. If I 
didn’t know. my Bach and Mozart I 
couldn’t possibly sing Stravinsky! 

“A lot of composers waste their time 
and efforts by choosing bad poems to set. 
The most lovely music in the world can 
be ruined by being wedded to unpoetic 
verse. You might think from this that 
the ideal song was without words, but I 
do not believe that. Stravinsky’s ‘Pas- 
torale’ I think very fine, but after all a 
shepherd would probably sing without 
words a great deal of the time. Most of 


the other songs of this tyne are merely 
vocalises. 


On the other hand, I have 
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Eva Gauthier, from a Crayon Drawing by 
Sargent 


some exquisite songs without accompani- 
ment which I shall produce this season. 
This, in a sense, is a ‘back-to-nature 
movement.’ 

“T am also considering doing a perfect- 
ly stereotyped program, just to show that 
I can. I know people will say I didn’t 
make a ‘go’ of the other kind, and have 
had to fall back on conventional stuff, 
but I have no idea of ever giving up my 
ultra-modern programs. This music, 
however discordant it may sound to oth- 
ers, is melodious to me, so perhaps after 
all you might say that I choose my pro- 
grams to suit myself!” 

JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 
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Da Ponte’s Life 
Like Opera Libretto 


[Continued from page 3] 





in his declining years the fear that he 
would be neglected by posterity, was 
denied even the hoped-for vano conforto 
di tardi sospiri.” 


His Fame Due to Mozart 


Had Da Ponte written for Salieri and 
all the others to whom he supplied opera 
texts, save only Mozart, his name would 
searcely be known to us to-day. Born 
about eight years before the great com- 
poser, he survived him by more than 
forty. Writing from Vienna in 1791, 
when Da Ponte had proposed that they 
should go together to London, Mozart, 
feverishly at work on the Requiem, ex- 
pressed the conviction that his own hour 
was near. “I am on the boundary line 
of life and death, I shall die without 
having known any of the delights my 
talents would have brought me.” 

It is not intentional disparagement of 
the librettist to ponder why the Fates at 
which he railed should so soon have 
stifled the life of the genius to whom 
Da Ponte’s latterday position is due. All 
who love music have dallied with imagin- 
ings as to how Mozart would have en- 
riched our patrimony if he had been 
spared for another ten, twenty or thirty 
years. And Da Ponta, buffeted from city 
to city and land to land, fleeing the law 
and outraged men, struggling against 
poverty and forced with almost every 
lustrum to begin life anew; writing lit- 
tle in his later years but the narrative of 
his own tempestuous life, and that by 
way of self-justification and to make cap- 
ital of his relations with men greater 
than himself; dwelling in memories and 
attacking old enemies whom he pictures 
as having conspired to hurl him back 
into the Ghetto—Da Ponte lived so long! 


Marcel Dupré to Tour United States and 
Canada 


Alexander Russell, concert director of 
the Wanamaker Stores and manager for 
Marcel Dupré, has received a cable from 
Mr. Dupré advising that he will arrive 
in New York on Sept. 27 by the Homeric. 
He will give his first recital in Montreal 
on Oct. 5. In addition to engagements 


with the Boston Symphony and the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra. Mr. Dupré has al- 
ready been engaged for recitals in more 
than thirty states and provinces in the 
United States and Canada. He was 
elected an honorary member of the Na- 
tional Association of Organists at its 
recent convention in Chicago. Many of 
his recitals will be under the auspices of 
the association and the American Guild 
of Organists. 


CONCERTS AT LAKE GEORGE 





Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss Organ- 
ize Programs for Scholarship Fund 


LAKE GEORGE, N. Y., Sept. 10.—Two 
concerts of real worth were recently 
given here by Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hol- 
den Huss of New York. Among the 
patronesses were Mrs. Nathan L. Miller, 
wife of the Governor of the state; Mme. 
Louise Homer and Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich. Both concerts were for the benefit 
of the “Huss Scholarship Fund.” 

Mr. Huss collaborated in the concert 
of Aug. 21 with Samuel Lifschey, viola 
soloist, in an admirable performance of 
the Huss Sonata in E Minor for Viola 
and Piano, and also appeared in a Chopin 
group, including the Prelude in C Minor, 
Nocturne in G and E Minor Valse, all of 
which he played with rare charm. Mrs. 
Huss’ artistic singing of songs by Hasse, 
Schumann and two by Mr. Huss was 
greatly appreciated. Ethel Grow, con- 
tralto, also sang three Huss songs and a 
Holmés song with color and opulent 
voice. The final number was the second 
Romanza and Finale of Mr. Huss’ Con- 
certo in D Minor for Violin, played bril- 
liantly by Ruth Kemper, with the com- 
poser at the piano. 

At the second concert, on Aug. 28, 
when Mr. Huss delighted his hearers 
with his playing of Chopin’s Ballade in 
A Flat, works of Bach and Schubert and 
his own Valse in A and Polonaise Bril- 
lante. With Jerome Goldstein, violinist, 
he played his Sonata in G Minor, Op. 19. 
Both artists gave of their best in this 
beautiful work. Mr. Goldstein prefaced 
each movement with an original poetic 
analysis. Mrs. Huss contributed songs 
by Horn, Wagner and Schumann and 
four Huss songs, “The Smile of Her | 
Love,” “Absence,” “Pack Clouds Away” 
and “The Daffodils,’ the last named 
being new and receiving its first hearing. 
She sang all of them with polished artis- 
try. Mr. Huss played her accompani- 
ments sympathetically. 


J. Fischer and Bro. to Publish Prize 
Part-Song 


Samuel Richards Gaines’ “Waken, 
Lords and Ladies Gay,” the successful 
part-song for male‘voices in the competi- 
tion organized by Swift and Company, 
Chicago, will be published by J. Fischer 
and Bro., New York. The same com- 
poser’s “Russian Fantasy” for women’s 
voices (Schumann Club of New York 
first prize) and “A Shepherd’s Song” 
(Madrigal Club of Chicago first prize) 
will also appear in a Fischer edition. 

Gerardy and Moiseiwitsch to Give 

Recitals 


Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist, and Jean 
Gerardy, ’cellist, will give a recital in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., under the management 
of May Beegle on Jan. 4. They have 
also been engaged by Paul Prentzel, of 
Waterbury, Conn., for Feb. 23. Mr. Ger- 
ardy’s first appearance in New York will 
be as soloist with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra at Carnegie Hall on Nov. 21. 
Before returning to America, the ’cellist 
will make a concert tour of Poland. 





Lucrezia Bori to Sing at Maine Festival 


Lucrezia Bori, who has spent the sum- 
mer in Italy, will return to America late 
in September for a concert tour before 
the Metropolitan Opera season. She will 
sing at the Maine Music Festival in both 
Bangor and Portland and in Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Toledo, Detroit, Dayton, 
Cleveland, Kansas City, Mo.; Denver, St. 
Paul and other cities. 


Thibaud to Open Tour in Winnipeg 


Jacques Thibaud, French violinist, will 
arrive shortly in America, and open his 


tour in the latter part of October in . 


Winnipeg, Can. Mr. Thibaud is booked 
to appear with the New York Philhar- 
monic, Philadelphia Orchestra, and 
Cleveland, St. Louis and Minneapolis 
symphonies. 

Charles Mertens, baritone, was the 
soloist in a radio concert from Bedloe 
Island on a recent evening. He has been 
booked for a number of engagements for 
the early fall and winter. 
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Scharwenka Will Rene 
Old Friendships on ‘1j, 
Coming American Jig 
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Who Is to 
America Next Year 


Xaver Scharwenka, Re-visi 


Xaver Scharwenka, who, as stated j; 
last week’s issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, j; 
to re-visit the United States next year, 
will renew many old friendships in Ney 
York, where he conducted a conservator 
from 1891 till 1898. Born in Samte 
Poland, seventy-two years ago, \ 
Scharwenka went to Berlin in 1865, and 
within three years had attained the posi. 
tion of an instructor at the Kullak Acai. 
emy. A year later, he gained his firs 
success as a pianist at a concert in Ber. 
lin, and a few years afterward became 
prominent as a concert pianist in Europ 
and America. He further applied his 
capacity as a teacher in opening in 188! 
the Conservatory in Berlin which bear 


his name, and was head of this institu. @ 


tion for ten years, until he removed 
America, and after he returned to Berlin 
in 1891. He re-visited the United States 
in 1913-14. Of late years he has not ap- 
peared very often on the concert stage 
restricting his wcrk mainly to teaching 
His compositions, rooted in classic musi, 
are strongly intermingled with Schv- 
mannesque romance, and derive a pect: 
liar charm from the strain of Polls! 
rhythms. Mr. Scharwenka’s five weeks 
master class at Chicago Musical Colleg 
will begin on June 25. 





Arthur Judson Opens New York 
Branch Office 


Concert Management Arthur Judson, 
which became affiliated last spring with 
the International Concert Direction, Inc. 
of which Milton Diamond is director, 
has established a New York branch offic 
in the Fisk Building. Mr. Judson wi 
continue his activities in Philadel phis 
and in conjunction with the Internationa 
Bureau will direct the tours of th 
following artists; Inez Barbour, Clail 


Dux, Estelle Hughes, Marie Tiffany. 
Margaret Matzenauer, Helena Mars! 
Sigrid Onegin, Theo Karle, Jol! 


Barclay, Clarence Whitehill, Bronisia\ 
Huberman, Kathleen Parlow, Thaddeus 
Rich, Alexander Schmuller, Rober! 
Braun, Alfred Cortot, Madeleine Grove 
Leo Ornstein, Olga Samaroff, Fran 
Sheridan, David and Clara Manne: 
Elshuco Trio, New York String Quarte' 
Philadelphia Festival Orchestra, Ri 
Quartet, Rich-Kindler-Hammann_ T"! 
and Stuart Walker’s “The Book of Jo! 
Elly Ney, Giuseppe Danise and Ire! 
Williams will remain under the manag 
ment of the International Bureau 
new department has been created 
arrange and promote début recitals 2! 
many are already scheduled fo: 
season. 


Appearances for Marion Rous 


Amone recent bookings for M2! 
Rous, who specializes in modern })!4 
music, are a recital in Watteau dr: 
eighteenth century music on Oct. | 
Summit, N. J.; a re-engagement by ‘ 
Century Club of Scranton for Dec. 4 
“Concerning Program Music,” and a” ‘ 
pearance before the Mozart Clu ° 
Wilkes-Barre for Feb. 2 in “What \* 
in Music?” 





All the material in Musicat AME! 
eopyrighted and may be reproduce: 
when proper credit is given 
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John Doane Acclaimed 
in Two Open-Air Organ 
Recitals in San Diego 








John Doane, New York Accompanist, Coach 
and Organist at Big Bear Lake, Cali- 
fornia, Where He Spent His Vacation 
Late Last Month 


SAN DiIEGO, CAL., Sept. 9.—John 
Doane, who has completed a successful 
summer course during his stay here, 
gave an open-air organ recital recently 
at Balboa Park for the benefit of the San 
Diego Civic Auditorium, and was as- 
sisted by two of his pupils, Vernice 
Brand, contralto, and Marie Kemply, so- 
prano. The large audience was so en- 
thusiastic that a second recital had to be 
given, and this was equally successful. 

In La Jolla Mr. Doane gave a joint 
recital on Aug. 15 with Natalie Boshko, 


FOR SALE—Established Incorporated Con- 
servatory of Music in the heart of NEW 
YORK CITY with a national reputation. 
Guaranteed income in the Institution aside 
from students. Owner to retire to Europe 


Exceptional opportunity for a responsible and 
ambitious party. Satisfactory terms will be 


References exchanged. 
Address Box B, XX 
- MusicaL AMERICA 


arranged. 








Australia, New Zealand, Honolulu 
INTERNATIONAL TOURS LTD. 
Capital $125,000 
Head Office, Sydney, Australia 
Organized for the purpose of bringing to 
Australasia the world’s greatest artists. 
American Rep., L. E. Behymer, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Managing Director, FREDERIC SHIPMAN. 
dress 15 Castlereagh St., Sydney, Australia 





== PARAMOUNT PICTURES@™™™ 


Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld. 


RIVOLI Broadway and 49th St. 
Cecil B. DeMille’s Production 


“MANSLAUGHTER” 


with THOMAS MEIGHAN and 


Leatrice Joy, Lois Wilson 


From the story by Alice Duer Miller 
Scenario by Jeanie MacPherson 


RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 


Frederick Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer conducting 
“‘Everybody’s Going to the Rivoli Now.’’ 


RIALTO Broadway and 42d St. 


ALICE BRADY in 
“MISSING MILLIONS” 


From a Jack Boyle ‘‘Boston Blackie’’ story. 
RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ 
FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 








Littau conducting. 








Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph 

Broadway at 51st St. 

Phone Circle 5500 

“Subway to Door” 

World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edward Bowes, Managing Director 
Week Commencing Sunday, Sept. 17 

Robert Z. Leonard Presents 


MAE MURRAY 


in “Broadway Rose’”’ 


Capitol Grand Orchestra, 
Erno Rapee Conducting 
Capitol. Quartet 
Capitol Ballet Corps. 
Julia Graff 
Remarkable Young Pianist 
Presentations by Rothafel. 











violinist, in which both artists were re- 
ceived with approval. The concert is 
scheduled to be repeated here on Sept. 
14. The day following the La Jolla con- 
cert, Mrs. Doane, Mr. Doane’s mother, 
gave a musicale at her home for ninety 
guests, at which a program was given 
by Elizabeth Stevens, soprano; Natalie 
Boshko, violinist; Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, composer-pianist, and Mr. 
Doane, pianist and accompanist. Among 
the guests were Victoria’ Boshko, pianist, 
Mme. Max Heinrich, Havrah Hubbard, 
Mr. and Mrs. Montague Glass and Mr. 
and Mrs. Peter B. Kyne. 

Late last month Mr. Doane went for a 
holiday to Big Bear Lake, seven thou- 
sand feet above sea level,. where he is 
shown in the accompanying’ snapshot. 
He returned to San Diego cn Sept. 5, 
and is scheduled to leave for New York 
on Sept. 17. He is booked to give an or- 
gan recital on the way East at Musko- 
gee, Okla., on Sept. 21, and will return 
to his position of organist and choirmas- 
ter of the Church of .the Incarnation, 
New York, on Sept. 24, where, with his 
professional choir, he will resume his 
series of oratorio and organ recitals on 
Sunday afternoons at 4 o’clock. Mr. 
Doane will open his New York studio on 
Sept. 25. 

In addition to his teaching and playing 
while here he made an address on Aug. 
4 before the University Club on “The 
Place of Music and the Musician in the 
Community.” During his summer course 
many of the leading singers of this city 
and vicinity worked with him. Mr. 
Doane placed Elizabeth Stevens, soprano, 
of Bay ¢.ity, Mich., who studied with 
him, as voice teacher in Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, Iowa. 





- Heavy Bookings for 
New Music Season 
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Questions put to a score or more New 
York managers brought answers vir- 
tually the same in every instance. ‘‘We 
expect a prosperous season and one 
which will be more normal than last sea- 
son, when there were too many artists in 
the field.” 

Each season for some time past has 
brought an extension of American mana- 
gerial activity in the Australasian 
concert field. As the musical season in 
the Antipodes coincides with the summer 
months in America, artists are able to 
devote their entire time to the winter 
season here, and during the summe1 
make tours of several weeks in Australia 
—a fact which bears promise of addi- 
tional earnings for both artists and man- 
agers. New York managers report that 
the Australian business is highly profit- 
able and that visiting artists are received 
there enthusiastically by large audiences. 





OULU ry 


Promise “Ring’’ for 
New York Audiences 
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company is in America, the organization 
which Director Hartmann will bring 
over will be a composite one, with sing- 
ers from his own institution and others 
selected from leading opera houses of 
Central Europe. These will include 
artists loaned by opera companies in 
Munich, Hamburg, Cologne, Berlin anda 
Breslau. Among those on the roster, ac- 
cording to Mr. Blumenthal, are Ottille 
Metzger, contralto, who has been heard 
in America before; Vera Schwartz, so- 
prano, described as having succeeded 
Marie Jeritza in Vienna, and Fritz Vo- 
gelstrom, a tenor from Dresden. Vir- 
tually a double company and a double 
orchestra will be required because of the 





HEMPEL 


Assisted by 
Coenraad V. Bos, Pianist 
Louis P. Fritze, Flutist 


Management of Frieda Hempel 
185 Madison Avenue New York 








MARGERY MACKAY 


Mezzo-Soprano 
and 
Associate Teacher to Wm. S. Brady 


Address: 








137 West 86th Street, New York City 


arduous nature of the schedule outlined. 
Conductors will include Leo Blech and 
Edward Moerike. The company, it is 
said, will number about 200. 

All works presented will be sung in 
German, including “Salome,” which has 
been presented in French at all perform- 
ances in New York since the one at the 
Metropolitan in 1907 which led to the 
interdiction of the Strauss music-drama 
there. “Das Hofkonzert” is a novelty 
by Paul Steinpflug, which received its 
premiére in Berlin last February. The 
score has been described as a melodious 
one and the opera has been likened to 
Strauss’ “Rosenkavalier.” 

Mr. Blumenthal states that the Ger- 
man company will sail Jan. 3 on the 
George Washington from Bremen and 
will open its American tour Jan. 29 at 
Baltimore and Jan. 30 at Washington. 
Other cities to be visited between that 
time and May, according to Mr. Blu- 
menthal, will include Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapo- 
lis, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Denver, Salt Lake, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 

While the “Ring” rroduction must be 
shipped back to Berlin after the New 
York performance, according to terms of 
the official release of the main portion 
of the company, the operas on tour will 
include “Flying Dutchman,” “Tann- 
haduser,” “Lohengrin” “Tristan” and 
“The Master Singers,” “Fidelio,” “Fle- 
dermaus,’ “Das Hofkonzert” and “Sa- 
lome.” 


A possible feature of the tour, Mr. 
Blumenthal said, will be twenty concerts 
directed by Siegfried Wagner. 

The schedule for the two weeks’ en- 
gagement in New York is as follows: 

Monday evening, Feb. 12, “Die Meis- 
tersinger”; Tuesday evening, Feb. 13 
(premiére), “Das Hofkonzert”; Wednes- 
day afternoon, Feb. 14, “Tristan und 
Isolde”; Wednesday evening, Feb. 14, 
“Lohengrin”; Thursday evening, Feb. 15, 
“Die Fledermaus”; Friday evening, Feb. 
16, “Tannhauser”; Saturday afternoon, 
Feb. 17, “Fidelio”; Saturday evening, 
Feb. 17, “Der Fliegende Hollander”; 
Monday evening, Feb. 19, “Das Hofkon- 
zert”; Tuesday evening, Feb. 20, “Sa- 


lome”; Wednesday evening, |.) 
“Fidelio”; Thursday afternoon, |.) 3. 
(Washington’s Birthday mating “re 
hengrin”; Thursday evening, |.) 5) 
“Die Meistersinger”; Friday ©: ey 
Feb. 23 (to be announced); S) y)3”’ \ 
afternoon, Feb. 24, “Der Fliegen.. 1; & 
lander”; Saturday evening, |.) i 
(farewell gala performance), Act |, “| 


hengrin”; Act II, “Die Fleder ),)." be 
Act I, “Die Walkiire”’; Act II). «p: & 
Meistersinger.” 


“Der Ring des Nibelungen”—T7 ¢<,.,, 
afternoon, Feb. 13, “Das Rheir »\q" 
Thursday afternoon, Feb. 15, “j;: 
Walkiire”’; Tuesday afternoon, |.) 
“Siegfried”; Friday afternoon, | 
“Gotterdammerung.” 
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Outdoor Scenes 
Attract Musicians 
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tured are, left to right, Gretchen Sittiy 
violinist; Fred V. Sittig, pianist, ap; 
Edgar H. Sittig, ’cellist. 

The threesome in a motor car (No. 1}\ 
comprise Frieda Peycke, Los 
composer, with Elizabeth Furlow, whis. 
tler, and Harold Flammer, New Yor; 
publisher. The scene is Pasadena, hom 
of Miss Furlow, and the vehicle acknow. 
edges Miss Peycke’s as “its mistres; 
voice.” 

Fannie Dillon, composer, and Frederi 
Dixon, with whom she has been studying 
piano, are seen in No. 12 at the latter’ 
summer home at Monroe, N. Y. Mr 
Dixon will play a prelude by Miss Dillor 
at his forthcoming Aeolian Hall recital 

The Catskill country, enshrined in the 
tales of Irving, serves as backgrouni 
(No. 13) for a recent holiday spent by 
Helen Bock, pianist, and her manager, 
Annie Friedberg. The spot depicted is 
at Stamford, N. Y. 

The feminine devotee of golf in No. 14 
is Lillian Beatey, lyric soprano, who is 
seen at the Portsmouth Country Clu 
links. She will open her New York sea- 
son in October. 








Mrs. 


vanced members of the class. 


Telephone Clarkson 0187. 





SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


——»> “A singer who teaches and a teacher who sings!” <—— 


HAS RE-OPENED HER STUDIO FOR THE TRAINING OF VOICES 
FOR PROFESSIONAL CAREER OR SELF CULTURE 
312 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
New York City 


MacDermid’s experience as a concert and recital artist peculiarly 
adapts her to the art of teaching, in which she has had an especial success. 


The studio, a spacious one, lends itself to the giving of musicales by ad- 
A feature of the season are the fortnightly 
recitals given by Mrs. MacDermid, herself. 


Information regarding these recitals and terms for lessons upon application. 











ADELE 


MARGULIES 


Will Resume Piano Instruction for 
Advanced Students and Teachers 


September 18th 


Address 58 West 57th St., New York City 
’Phone Circle 1545 











Mr. Louis SVECENSKI 


(KNEISEL QUARTET — FACULTY INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART) 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 


will resume teaching 


on October 2nd 
327 West 85th Street, New York City 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Would you be astonished if I told you 
that two of our leading orchestras are 
competing, through representatives in 
Europe, for the services of Arturo Tos- 


canini. The two are the Boston Sym- 


phony and the New York Philkarmonic. 


It has been reported that there was a 


. time when Toscanini was ambitious to 
Weonduct the Boston Symphony after the 


Muck period. On the other hand, if it is 


Ha question of money and Toscanini is 


willing to come over, largely because of 
present conditions in Italy, the New York 
Philharmonic is likely to win the prize 
for the reason that the New Yorkers 
have finally gotten Clarence Mackay, the 
multi-millionaire squarely at their back, 
and Mackay, you know, is not only ambi- 
tious but very tenacious. He has deter- 


mined to make the Philharmonic the 


s leading organization of its kind in the 


world, that is, if energy, enterprise and 


money can accomplish the desired result. 


We have been treated to conflicts of 
millionaires in financial matters, in rail- 
roads, in leading industries, but this is 
perhaps the first time we have the chance 
to see a struggle between very wealthy 


=» men in which a symphony orchestra is the 


objective. 

Whether Mackay’s incursion into the or- 
chestral field will stir up Flagler, another 
multi-millionaire, who is back of the New 
York Symphony remains to Le seen. If 
it does, the cause of music will be the 
gainer whatever else suffers. 

. = -- 

The Poles in Poland—there are a good 
many of them here—are already emit- 
ting wails of woe that Ignace Jan Pade- 
rewski has retired definitely from their 
political life to return to the concert 
Stage, 

When I say the Poles, I mean the Na- 
tionalists. The Radicals, it appears, are 
very much relieved at the announcement. 
_ Paderewski is now practising many 
hours a day in preparation for his tour, 
which begins next November. They say 
that in the past five years he only played 
‘wice, once on the occasion of his wife’s 
birthday in 1919 at his hotel in Warsaw 
and once when he was in California last, 
spring, which event was memorable as 
it showed that his wonderful memory is 
absolutely unimpaired. 

* * * 

Where do you suppose is the greatest 

public library of music in the world? 
lt is not in Paris or in one of the great 
music-loving German cities, but in that 
very businesslike, manufacturing Eng- 
‘Sh metropolis known as Manchester. 
_ It was founded some thirty years ago 
oy the late Sir Henry Watson. On his 
ceath it came into the charge of the 
Manchester Libraries Corporation Com- 
nittee, 

‘he collection has nearly 40,000 vol- 
It began with the discarded score 

Haydn’s “Creation.” Every known 
ranch of music is represented. There 

some 800 operas. There are 2500 
imes of piano music and 4000 single 
ies of piano music, over 5000 books 
The library 
over 2000 orchestral scores. 
Stephen Williams, writing in the Lon- 
Daily Mail, says that all sorts of 


Imes, 


men and women flock to the library daily. 
If you glance into the reading room, you 
will find some trolley conductor, tired 
and dusty, absorbing “The Rheingold,” 
while another is studying a violin con- 
certo. Many are the strange requests 
made at the borrowing counter, as a 
young thing who asks for “‘One Fine 
Day,’ by Madame Butterfly” and a young 
man asking for “ ‘Three Dances’ from 
the German by Henry the Eighth.” 

So great is the public interest in this 
library that the committee of the public 
libraries in the ancient city of Hull are 
advocating the need of such a library in 
their city. 

What an institution of this character 
means is shown by the fact that there 
are no less than three hundred choral 
societies in Manchester and the sur- 
rounding district giving public perform- 
ances. This would militate against the 
preconceived notion which we have that 
the English are not at all musical. 


.* & 


To commemorate the notable service 
to music by Franz Kneisel, whose quartet 
for years occupied an unsurpassed posi- 
tion in our musical world, a music lover 
gave the funds for Kneisel Hall at Blue 
Hill, Me. The Hall consists of a music 
room seating about 300. There is also a 
library, study, kitchenette and bath. 
There is a fine veranda commanding a 
wonderful view of Blue Hill Harbor, the 
mountains and the valley with its pretty 
village. The kitchenette and bath are 
evidently intended for the performers. 

Among the decorations in the audi- 
torium there are autographed portraits 
of Horatio Parker, Frank Damrosch and 
FP. E. Krehbiel, of the Tribune. There 
are also some rare old Italian prints. 
Naturally, there are portraits of Bee- 
thoven, likewise Tchaikovsky, Brahms 
and others. A most interesting picture 
is one of the original Boston Orchestra 
under Nikisch, with Kneisel as the con- 
certmaster. About him are the old 
guard, most of whom have since made 
names for themselves. 

It is a good sign that we are beginning 
to honor our great musicians, especially 
when they are still alive and do not wait 
till they are dead when we spend more 
money in flowers for their funerals than 
they perhaps ever saw in a single week 
of their professional careers. 


»* * ** 


It is but a few years ago that a sweet 
little lady called upon me accompanied 
by her mother. They came to ask my 
advice with regard to their contract with 
the Chicago Opera Association, which 
was then under the management of Cleo- 
fonte Campanini. The young lady’s 
name was Florence Macbeth, who had 
already acquired considerable reputation 
in concert and in opera whenever she got 
a chance. It did not appear as if she 
was to have very much chance with the 
Chicago Opera that season and that was 
the trouble. ' 

Since then, however, she has come into 
her own under Mary Garden’s manage- 
ment, and is to-day recognized as one of 
our leading and most distinguished sing- 
ers in her particular réles. 

What do you suppose Florence did 

when she had won out? 
_ Why, she started a fund to help ambi- 
tious young music students from her own 
town, and that town is Mankato, Minne- 
sota. So you see that she is a born Amer- 
ican, though some people have concluded 
from her name that she had to be born 
in Scotland. It is unnecessary to state 
that she is not related even distantly to 
the gentleman who, according to Scottish 
history, was urged on to murder by a 
deep and designing wife. 

Whenever she can do so, Miss Macbeth 
goes home and gives a benefit concert, 
and the fund is enriched by several thou- 
sand dollars. Some of our singers who 
have won wealth as well as reputation 
are not particularly anxious to have it 
known where they were born, as if that 
mattered. You can’t help it anyhow, so 
why not be proud of the place where you 
were started? 

+ ~ + 

Henry Theophilus Finck tells a very 
interesting story how he made Heinrich 
Conried manager of the Metropolitan. 
He says it was the easiest job he ever 
undertook, but after some of his experi- 
ences with Conried, he is careful to add 
that there were times when he almost 
regretted having helped him to the posi- 
tion. 

It was at the time when there was a 
successor wanted to Maurice Grau, and 
as Finck says, the friends of Walter 
Damrosch were working overtime to get 
the job for him, so a panic seized Henry 
Theophilus lest he would have to listen 
twice a week to Walter’s two operas and 
other things that would not enthuse him. 


Just about then the Sun had an edi- 
torial in which it listed the men who 
might be fitted for the position, and 
Conried was one of them. At the time 
Conried was a very successful theatrical 
manager as well as talented actor in the 
German Theater on Irving Place. So 
Henry Theophilus went to Conried and 
asked him if he had seen the Sun article, 
which he hadn’t. He also asked: ‘‘How 
would you like to be the manager of the 
Metropolitan?” Conried said that he 
hadn’t thought of it, but if it were of- 
fered him he might take it. 

So a short editorial indorsing Conried 
appeared in the Evening Post, followed 
the next morning by another in the 
Times, seconding the motion. A few 
days later the directors met and offered 
Conried the job. 

While Conried gave some fine perform- 
ances, his régime was clouded over by 
charges of financial mismanagement. 
These matters involved certain payments 
which had been charged to a French 
tenor and which were said to be in excess 
of the amount the tenor actually re- 
ceived. 

However, as Finck says, at that time 
the manager of the Metropolitan did nov 
get a very large salary, while singers 
got huge emoluments. But things have 
changed, for Gatti gets $30,000 a season. 
He earns it. If you knew what he went 
through with his temperamental singers, 
the directors, the wives of artists and the 
husbands of others, you wouldn’t take the 
job at the price. 

ok * * 

Henry Theophilus has also expressed 
his satisfaction that he is not a musical 
critic in Germany or a traveling corre- 
spondent writing about Mahler, Reger, 
Bruckner, Hugo Wolf, for he considers 
all these men mediocrities, except in the 
matter of technique and _ scholarship. 
From the creative point of view, they 
rank, he writes, about with Mascagni and 
Liszt. Puccini or Massenet together had 
more genius than all these fellows who, 
after being practically unknown, are now 
being idolized and festivalized in Ger- 
many. Faute de mieux, for want of 
betters, as the French say. 

* * a 


That was a very gracious and appre- 
ciative review by Louis A. Springer of 
John F, Porte’s book on Edward Mac- 
Dowell, which appeared in a recent issue 
of the New York Herald. Incidentally, 
Springer tells us some very good stories, 
one of which relates to Schumann, who, 
he says, was neglected in much the same 
way as MacDowell. His wife, a pianist, 
was much more widely known. It is 
said that at one time, after Mme. Schu- 
mann had played before the court in 
Holland, the King turned to her hus- 
band, who had already begun to be 
known through his compositions, and 
said: “Are you, too, musical?” 

Another story relates to Paderewski 
and is typical of that distinguished vir- 
tuoso. It tells how a wealthy personage 
asked Paderewski as to the best method 
of employing money for the advance- 
ment of music in America. 

“Give it to MacDowell,” said the pi- 
anist, “so that he can retire and teach 
and through his compositions enable him 
to do a great deal for American art.” 
However, the “wealthy personage” didn’t 
take the hint. 

MacDowell, you know, was at the time 
musical professor at Columbia Univer- 
sity, being the first to occupy the newly 
created chair of music there. 

It isn’t generally known that Mac- 
Dowell studied for a time with Teresa 
Carreno, the Venezuelan pianist, who 
was a beautiful woman and had various 
matrimonial adventures, one of which 
was with the notable pianist D’Albert, 
but her friends always believed that her 
one and only love was the Italian bari- 
tone. Tagliapietra. I have an auto- 
graphed portrait of hers in which she 
signs herself with his name. 

Mr. Springer describes MacDowell’s 
attitude to music and musicians very 
clearly and ably. He says that he was 
intensely loyal to America and American 
traditions, insisting that the American 
composer should be treated on absolutely 
equal terms with foreigners and accord- 
ing to his merits. He wanted Americans 
to encourage their own in Music, Art and 
Literature. and that we should not re- 
spect a third rate artist simply because 
he came from a foreign country having 
traditions of culture. His ideals are em- 
bodied in that remarkable haven for cre- 
ative artists at Peterboro, New Hamp- 
shire, known as the MacDowell Colony. 

This is precisely the attitude taken by 
your editor in all his public addresses, 
namely, that we should judge American 
artists and musicians on the merits and 
not discriminate against them simply be- 
cause they are American, and, on the 


other hand, that we should get rid of our 
ridiculous craze for everything and 
everybody foreign regardless of merit to 
the detriment of our young talent which 
we have often permitted to starve when 
it was just around the corner. 


* * * 


Writing of Peterboro. N. H., reminds 
me that’ it is but a few years ago that 
way up in Minnesota I was present at a 
recital given by Mrs. MacDowell, the 
widow of the great American composer. 
We saw a frail figure in black go to the 
piano and entertain us for nearly two 
hours with charming renditions of many 
of MacDowell’s most noted works. She 
was kept busy by repeated calls from the 
audience for this piece or that, to all of 
which she responded most graciously. I 
learned at the time that Mrs. MacDowell 
was going all over the country giving 
these recitals, the profits from which all 
went to the maintenance of the Mac- 
Dowell Colony, whose resources have 
naturally been much strained during the 
recent years of war and business de- 
pression, 

In some cities, way out in the Far 
West, by the bye, they have been so im- 
pressed with Mrs. MacDowell’s devotion 
that they have raised funds for her. 

Curious, isn’t it, that none of our great 
millionaire supporters of music and art 
have realized the opportunity afforded by 
Peterboro to really do something worth 
while for creative American talent? 
Meanwhile Mrs. MacDowell continues 
her devoted work. 

I believe that just before he was 
stricken with illness John McCormack 
contemplated giving a great benefit con- 
cert to aid the Peterboro Fund. No 
doubt, when he returns, he will carry out 
his generous intention. 

* * * 

Did you know that Nikolai Sokoloff, 
the conductor of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, who has done such notable work for 
that organization, which he has raised to 
a high standard, had an opportunity, 
while on a vacation in England recently 
to conduct the London Symphony Or- 
chestra at the Welsh Eisteddfod? This 
festival, you know, is one of Lloyd 
George’s pet hobbies. 

The discovery of Sokoloff as a musi- 
cian and conductor of note was made by 
Sybil Thorndike, when she was touring 
this country with the Ben Greet players. 
When she had a theater in Manchester. 
she brought Sokoloff over to be her musi- 
cal director, but after some service there 
he returned to the United States. He 
was engaged for the Eisteddfod, and got 
an additional chance to conduct when 
Hamilton Harty broke his ankle. They 
say Sokoloff made a deep impression. 

* * 


Elvin Singer, well known musician and 
music teacher of Detroit, writes me from 
Vienna that while he was in Lucerne 
last June he was entertained by Minnie 
Hauk (Baroness von Hesse-Wartegg), 
who had just returned from Paris after 
undergoing a serious operation on her 
eyes, her doctor promising to restore her 
sight in three months. As we know, 
since then, the poor lady has gone totally 
blind. 

“After tea,” writes Singer, “she sang 
for us the ‘Habafiera’ from ‘Carmen’ and 
other songs. She was greatly pleased to 
receive a copy that I gave her of MusI- 
CAL AMERICA, in which her picture and 
a notice appeared.” 

One large oil painting in her home 
represents the time she sang before the 
court of Franz Josef II in Vienna. Her 
accompanist was none other than Franz 
Liszt, and the audience shows the Kaiser, 
the Czar of Russia, Crown Prince Rudolf 
and about forty others. 

Her house is only a stone’s throw from 
the villa of Richard Wagner, which King 
Ludwig of Bavaria purchased for him. 
It was bought since by a rich philan- 
thropic gentleman of Lucerne. It is not 
occupied nor for sale. A tablet on the 
front states in German: “In this house 
lived Richard Wagner from April, 
1866, to April, 1872. Here he finished 
the ‘Meistersinger,’ ‘Siegfried,’ ‘Gétter- 
dimmerung,’ ‘Beethoven-Kaisermarsch,’ 
‘Siegfried-Idyll.’ His only son Siegfried 
was also born in this house.” 

* * * 


Recently I wrote you that the majestic 
Margaret Matzenauer is rejuvenating 
near Long Branch, on the Jersey coast. 
According to Raftery, in the New York: 
American, she is leading a pretty strenu- 
ous life. He gives the following sched- 
ule: 

Saturday, motors to Ocean Grove, 
hears Mme. Schumann Heink, meets her 
after the performance; motors to Deal, 
guest of Mrs. Frederick Starr; motores 
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home; up at 6.30 a. m. Sunday morning, 
motors to Norwood golf course, digs up 
grass until 11 o’clock; motors to Deal Ca- 
sino, dons one-piece bathing suit, jumps 
into tank, smiles when she sees that the 
tank doesn’t overflow; home for lunch, 
dresses, motors to eat in town; attends 
polo match, motors home, cooks her own 
dinner, washes the dishes (her servants 
left one day last week because there were 


no movies handy); dresses for the eve- 
ning, off to another party. 
* * * 

There is a story, said to have been told 
by Mary Garden at a Chicago reception. 
It appears that they were criticizing a 
certain conductor. His work, said Mary, 
is so poor that it reminds me of the Cin- 
naminson Brass Band. That brass band 
gave a concert one night. The music 
wasn’t very harmonious to start with, 
and it kept getting worse and worse, till 
there was such a crash and blare as had 
never been heard before even from the 


Cinnaminsons. The audience, however, 
applauded. Then the first cornetist 


wiped his brow and muttered to the con- 


ductor: “What’s the next selection, 
pard?” 

““*The Maiden’s Prayer,’ 
conductor. 

The first cornetist looked startled. 
“Holy smoke,” said he, “I just been play- 
ing ‘The Maiden’s Prayer.’” 

I think I have heard this story before, 
but it may be new to some of your read- 
ers and, anyway, it is sure to go with 
Mary’s authority, says your 


hk — 


” 


replied the 





Rhythm of the Waltz Is Born in 


TELIA ITNT AU 


IENNA has made many contributions 

other than the waltz to the musical 
world, and the list of sterling artists who 
claim that city as their birthplace is a 
long one. 

A pianist of Viennese birth whose art 
has won a growing regard among Ameri- 
can audiences and who has enthusiastic 
praise for the appreciation of our con- 
cert-goers is Herma Menth. The hos- 
pitality of the people of the United 
States was especially stressed by the art- 
ist in a recent conversation. 

“The visiting musician has a wonder- 
ful welcome in the West,” she says. 
“Dinners and receptions are given for 
one, until there is really no time fo: 
sleep! At least, I have found it so. In 
Minneapolis, where I was soloist with 
the Symphony under Mr. Oberhoffer last 
season—and, incidentally, I shall play 
with them again this year—I discovered 
a relative, a member of a distant branch 
of our family, whom I had never known. 
She first learned of my work through 
the columns of MUSICAL AMERICA, and 
insisted that I be her guest during my 
visit. In Canton last season I gave three 
recitals, which I am told is a distinct 
record for that city.” 


Program Ingredients 


The making of programs, an impor- 
tant factor of any artist’s success, was 
discussed suggestively by Miss Menth. 
“What secret formula have I for my 
lists? Well, I think variety is an impor- 
tant consideration. Programs should 
contain something for everybody. They 
should avoid sameness and, of course, 
not be too long. Novelties add great in- 
terest to a recital. Thus I have been 
playing a rare and charming composi- 
tion by Couperin, “Allegresse des Vain- 
quers,” which I found in a little shop in 
Paris. Then I am an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of MacDowell’s works. 

“Being a Viennese, I do not neglect 
the waltz in my recitals. The rhythm of 
it, I fancy, is born in us, and if I were 
to compose, it would certainly be in this 
tempo. The compositions of Karl Ziehrer 
are my favorites; in the Ziehrer waltzes 
there are both laughing and crying. 
They are universal in their appeal. I 


Viennese, Herma Menth Declares 





“Photo by John Weiss 
Herma Menth, Pianist 


specialize in these in their original form, 
as I believe that concert arrangements 
spoil their individuality. 

“The aged composer was a dear friend 
of my father, and from a letter which I 
recently received from him and Mme. 
Ziehrer, I was very sad to learn that 
they are still in want. They now live 
in a little house in Vienna—Erdberg- 
strasse 1, is the number—and Ziehrer 
expressed the hope that he might see 
America again, where he received so cor- 
dial a reception as Conductor at the time 
of the Chicago World’s Fair.” 

After a summer passed in recreation, 
Miss Menth will resume her concert work 
as a soloist at the Eastman Theater, 
Rochester, N. Y., on Sept. 10. She will 
be heard in a Carnegie Hall recital in 
November and will fulfil engagements in 
the Middle West and in California, in 
addition to making a series of records 
for the reproducing piano. 

Miss Menth is the wife of Dr. Moriz 
Steehr, inventor of an adjustable trans- 
posing keyboard for the piano and a 
music typewriter. R. M. K. 








FLAMMER VISITS WEST 


Held Up by Three Wrecks on His Pacific 
Coast Trip 

Harold Flammer, publisher, has just 
returned to New York after a_ seven- 
weeks’ trip to the Pacific Coast, visiting 
fifty-five cities in the States. His trip 
covered a vast area, going west through 
the Canadian Rockies and down the coast 
from Vancouver to San Diego and back 
by way of Salt Lake City. Mr. Flammer 
reports general conditions to be excel- 
lent, dealers placing stock orders for 
Flammer publications from twenty-five 
to thirty per cent more than the year 
previous. Mr. Flammer was held up by 
three wrecks and was on the “Wolver- 
ine” near Battle Creek when his car and 
three others went off the track, tearing 
up the roadbed for a hundred yards or 
more. 

“The most impressive experience I 
had,” said Mr. Flammer, “was a visit 
to the Hollywood Bowl. There I heard 
an eighty-five piece orchestra conducted 
by Alfred Hertz, and it was inspiring. 
Tickets for the Bowl Concerts are ten 
dollars. They include ten coricerts and 
allow the admittance of four people on 
each ticket. This opportunity of hearing 
such superb programs at the cost of 
twenty-five cents per person is a great 
accomplishment, and those people who 
have made it possible deserve tremen- 
dous praise.” 

Since Mr. has taking 


Flammer been 


these transcontinental trips his catalog 
has made great strides. A new, complete 
catalog just issued by Harold Flammer, 
Inc., of New York, contains biographical] 
sketches and halftones of many noted 
American composers. 


Philharmonic Society Begins 


Twenty-fifth Year 


The Women’s Philharmonic Society of 
New York will, with the coming season, 
enter upon the twenty-fifth year of its 
existence with great possibilities for its 
future success under the management of 
Mrs. Leila H. Cannes, its president. 
Owing to increased membership, larger 
studios have been engaged for the month- 
ly concerts and the reorgar.‘zation of its 
women’s orchestra and chorus is under 
way. 


Women’s 


John Barnes Wells So'oist with Choral 
Society of Washington, Conn. 


John Barnes Wells, tenor, after spend- 
ing the summer with his family at Rox- 
bury, N. Y., returns to New York this 
week to resume his concert work. Mr. 
Wells was soloist on Aug. 26 for the 
sixth time with the Washington, Conn.., 
Choral Society at its annual summer con- 
cert. So successful was Mr. Wells that 
he was obliged, after singing his second 
group of songs, to add seven encores. 
He has composed a number of new songs, 
two of which are to be published this 
fall by the Boston Music Co. 


FEDERATION OFFERS PRIZE 


Libretto of “Pan in America” Ready for 
Musical Setting 


The National Federation of Music 
Clubs announces that the $400 prize 
libretto, “Pan in America,” by Robert 
Francis Allen, is now ready to be sub- 
mitted to composers of the United States 
who wish to compete for the award of 
$600 for setting the “lyric dance drama”’ 
to music. The prize-winning work will 
be performed at the Thirteenth Biennial 
Convention of the Federation, to be held 
in Asheville, N. C., next June. All scores 


must be submitted by Dec. 1 next. Com- 
munications relative to the contest 
should be addressed to Mrs. Edwin 


B. Garrigues, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Allen, winner of the libretto 
award, is the author of many poems and 
articles and of a vageant, “The God of 
the Out-of-Doors.” He is a native of 
Massachusetts, a graduate of Boston 
University and principal of Central Eve- 
ning High School, Boston. The prize 
“dance drama” is descriptive of the 
power and joy of Music, and is said to 
be unusually well adapted metrically for 
a musical setting. 


Mrs. Moore of Poughkeepsie Married to 
Richard de Sylva Northrop 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Sept. 9.—Eliza- 
beth Evelyn Moore, author of song lyrics 
and music reviewer of the Hagle-News, 
and Richard de Sylva Northrop, violin- 
ist, both of this city, were recently 
married. Mrs. Northrop is prominent in 
local musical circles, and many of her 
verses have been set to music by well- 
known American composers. She is the 
Poughkeepsie correspondent for MUSICAL 
AMERICA. Mrs. Northrop’s first husband 
was Lieutenant Duncan Lyle Moore, who 
served as instructor in the United States 
Air Service during the war, and died 
shortly after the signing of the armistice. 
Mr. Northrop, who is known on the con- 
cert stage as Richard de Sylva, was a 
pupil of Albert Stoessel and of the In- 
stitute of Musical Art, New York. 
Philadelphia Women’s Orchestra Plans 
Many Concerts 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 9.—The Women’s 
Symphony Orchestra, J. W. F. Leman, 
conductor, will give concerts during the 
coming season in New York, Chester, 
Pa., Swarthmore, Pa., Coatesville, Pa., 
Reading and Philadelphia. The soloists 
who will appear with the organization 
are Bessie Philinvs Yarnell, contralto; 
Earl Beatty, pianist; John Barclay, bari- 


tone; Helena Marsh, contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and Tekla Farm- 


MecKinnie, soprano. The orchestra will 
fulfill a week’s engagement at Keith’s 
Theater in Philadelphia in December. 

Give 


Kansas City Little Symphony to 


Lecture-Concerts 


KANSAS CITy, Mo., Sept. 9.—The Kan- 
sas City Little Symphony, N. De Ruber- 
tis, conductor, will give a series of six 
lecture-concerts at popular prices at 
which the development of chamber music 
will be illustrated. The organization will 
be assisted by Edith Rhetts, who aided 
the Kansas City Symphony last season 
in its series on music appreciation. The 
concerts are planned especially for teach- 
ers and students of public schools and 
music schools. 

BLANCHE A. LEDERMAN. 


Norden Returns from Vacation in West 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 9.—N. Lindsay 
Norden, organist, has returned with 
Mrs. Norden from a vacation spent on 
the Pacific Coast. Mr. Norden will 
again conduct the Mendelssohn Club and 
the Reading Choral Society. He will 
also retain his post as organist and di- 


rector of the Second Presbyterian 
Church and the Synagogue Rodeph 
Shalom. 


Galli-Curci Acclaimed 
in Summer Recital on 
Visit to 


wun mt 


" ' penennsensanaenny Hepsasensensnaeanieny 


Atlantic City 








Mme. Galli-Curci Leaving the Garden Pier 
Theater at Atlantic City, Where She Ha 


Won a Triumph 


Amelita Galli-Curci 


was enthusiast 


cally greeted in her recital at the Gar- 


den Pier Theater at Atlantic City 


the afternoon of Aug. 20, the encores sh 


was obliged to give almost doubling th. 


program. The audience completely filled 


auditorium and stage. 


In the pictur 


the famous singer is seen leaving th 


theater, surrounded by a group of 
admirers. 
Myra Hess Plans Extensive Tour 
Myra ‘Hess, English pianist, w! 
first American tour last season 
remarkably successful, is to return 


prove 


this country early in the coming yea 


She has a long list of fall and ea 
winter engagements in Europe. 

Hess will appear thirty-five times 
tween Sept. 22 and Dec. 15, and wil 
heard many times in London with 
chestra and in recital. 
pear with the London String Quartet 
the chamber music festival in Glasg: 


in early October, and will visit Birming 
ham, Cheltenham, Liverpool, The Hagu 


Dundee, Edinburgh, Exeter, Du! 
York, Leeds, Bangor and Oldham. 


Jeanne Gordon Returns from Stud) 
Abroad 


Jeanne Gordon, contralto of the Met 
politan Opera, who arrived recently f 
Europe, has gone to her place in 
Catskills for a period of rest beforé 
ginning her concert and operatic act 
ties. 


paring new operatic réles and lear! 
new songs for her concert programs. 
available time for concert appeara! 
has been booked by her managers, 
Universal Concert Bureau, Inc. 


London Appearances for Amy Neil! 


She will also a; 


While abroad Miss Gordon divid 
her time between Munich and Paris, pr' 


4 
A 


Amy Neill, violinist, recently returm 
to London from a vacation in the Nor! 


of Ireland to play Lalo’s “Symph 
Espagnole” with the Queen’s Hall 
chestra, under the baton of Sir H: 
Wood. After a visit to France and I}! 
land, she will give a recital in Lo: 

on Oct. 10. when she will appear i! 

first London performance of Leo So 

by’s Sonata in B Flat, with the com; 

at the piano. Later she will play 
Belfast. Miss Neill will return to A) 
ica next spring. 


Daniel Wolf Sets Glen Hunter 
Poems to Music 


Four poems by Glen Hunter, know 
the stage and in moving pictures, | 
been set to music by Daniel Wolf. T 
are entitled, “To You,” “Fear.” “Exi 
and “Sainte Anne” and are dedicate 
Cecil Arden, contralto of the Me' 
rolitan Opera Company, who will 
them on her concert programs 
season, 


The annual spring tour of the ! 
vard Glee Club will take place du 
the week beginning April 16. The 
pearances of the organization wil 
under the direction ef the Univ« 
Concert Bureau of New York. 


() 
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CENTER for the impartial ap- 

praisa! of the artist’s command of 
his medium, and of the value of the 
creative product of individual com- 
posers, is a fruitful project that has 
arisen from need of just such a clear- 
ing-house for the musical talent of the 
United States. The closed doors that 
indifferently in the past have con- 
fronted the promising performer or 
vocalist, the bearer of a manuscript 
score wrought in solitude and sincer- 
ity—these have constituted grave 
blots upon a national artistic ’scutch- 


eon. 
The appointment of a central commit- 


Stee, comprising juries of the most noted 


musicians of the United States, to judge 


® and assign rankings to the aspirants who 


plead in such large numbers annually 
for public favor, would speedily aid the 
deserving. Ways might also be pro- 
vided to help the promising, but imma- 
ture, in any department of music to gain 
a necessary ripening of their talents. 
An elimination of the plethora of “dé- 
but” events staged at such expense in 
our metropolitan auditoriums would also 
be fostered by a plan which is being for- 
mulated by Mrs. Sada Cowen, chair- 
man of the Auditions Committee for the 
New York Stadium Concerts and well 
known as a’disinterested sponsor of the 


© youthful artist. 


Providing Auditions for All 


“T feel that the establishment of an 
authoritative Auditions Committee open 
to all those qualified for a hearing would 
be a solution to many problems,” says 
“The first steps in its or- 
ganization have already been taken by 
me. There is now no place in the coun- 
try where one can go for a private hear- 
ing and an effectual indorsement of his 
merits as artist. My project includes a 


| committee which will make constructive 

F criticism of the work of young artists 

S and composers. 

| number of ways. 
cover the degree of ability of artists who 


It will function in a 
Managers may dis- 


aspire to appear under their manage- 
ment. Musical foundations can ascer- 


| tain definitely the promise of those who 
| apply to them for financial aid. 


And the 
school or conservatory seeking a faculty 
instructor can secure accurate recom- 
individual peda- 
gogue’s ability. 

Fstaee pdm all indorsement will have 
to be disinterested. My plan calls for 
two separate bodies of judges, one ot 
which would make the preliminary selec- 


ULL LeeLee Pee 





PTOI Cec cece Reco 


Mrs. Sada Cowen of New York, Chairman 
of Stadium Concerts Audition Committee 


tions. These would comprise impartial 
musicians, who would be experts but not 
members of the teaching profession. The 
second and smaller group, made up of 
outstanding figures in the musical world, 
would select artists of exceptional abil- 
ity. By adhering to high standards of 
selection, this committee will enlist the 
co-operation of orchestras and musical 
societies throughout the country. Recog- 
nition of superior talent will not depena 
upon the artist’s record of previous en- 
gagements fulfilled or the amount of 
publicity he has secured. Incidentally, 
both these committees will serve without 
remuneration, as I am glad to do in this 
capacity, the only salaried members of 
the organization being a small, essential 
clerical force. 

“An important provision is that for 
periodic hearings of artists, if they so 
desire, with progress marked on a chart. 
Another feature is one which, I believe, 
would solve the problem of teachers’ 
qualifications, now the object of consid- 
erable scrutiny. This is an arrangement 
by which the teacher might not only be 
examined, but the progress of the pupils 
under his tutelage be carefully esti- 
mated. I wish also to stress especially 
the arrangement for reading scores sub- 
mitted by composers. This would be 
done by a disinterested and competent 
committee which would recommend 
worthy works to orchestral bodies for 
performance. 
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ships are to be given in voice, 
rhe 
nation. 


ing the Registrar of the Institute 





Obe Cilebeland Jnstitute of ()usir 


ERNEST BLOCH, Musical Director 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


A number of full and partial scholarships have been offered by gen- 
erous Cleveland citizens to be extended to very talented students, who 
have not the means to pay the regular tuition fees. 
piano, 
clarinet, flute, harp and composition. 

full scholarships will be awarded through competitive exami- 
\pplication blanks and catalogue may be secured by address- 


School Year of Thirty-two Weeks Begins October 2, 1922; Ends June 2, 1923 


Enrolment Now in Progress 


Apply to MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS Executive Director 
3146 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


These scholar- 


violin, viola, cello, oboe, 

















~ -Devises Plan for A ppraising the Artist's Worth 


Project Outlined by Mrs. Sada Cowen, Chairman of Stadium Concerts Auditions Group, Aims 
at Private Hearing for Aspiring Artists—Judgment on Merits of Compositions to Be 
Function of Group of Experts—Opening the Door to National Recognition for Promising 


TUUDNGANENL 


“Though this may appear to be a vast 
undertaking,” said Mrs. Cowen, “it is no 
more impracticable than the work of se- 
lection performed by numerous scholar- 
ship and musical foundation committees. 
In fact, our national committee is sorely 
needed to supplement the work of just 
such institutions as these. A number of 
public-spirited individuals stand ready 
to aid the project. We plan to apply for 


incorporation, of course, and the ap- 
pointment of the committee members 
will shortly follow. An additional phase 
of activity which I look forward to as 
part of the audition committee’s func- 
tion is the recommendation of qualified 
artists to the great public west of the 
Mississippi. New York is glutted with 
talent, much of which goes unappreci- 
ated. It should be directed to fields 
where there is a comparatively small 
number of professional artists.” 


Ruth Pearcy, contralto who has been 
heard in many concert engagements 
throughout the country, will limit her 
activities next season to New York and 
vicinity, owing to the ill-health of her 
mother. For the same reason, Miss 
Pearcy cancelled a coast to coast tour 
last season. 
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= CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN = 


DISTINGUISHED COMPOSER 


writes of 


Che Bnabe 


“I cannot speak too highly of the Knabe piano I now have 
I regard the Knabe with the sin- 
cerest admiration and enthusiasm, after having tested it very 
thoroughly the past season in my Concert work. I have ne er 
found another piano, in all I have used, that comes within 
the requirements of perfect balance of compass, tone quality, 
action and response to every mood. 


To my mind the Knabe is the King of Instruments and jus- 
tifies every past word spoken of it.”’ 


WILLIAM KNABE & COMPANY = 


American Piano Company 
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MASTER SCHOOL 
OF UNITED ARTS 


Comprehensive Courses in All Branches of Music 


312 West 54th Street 









New York City 
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TITO SCHIP. 


Management 


Evans %,. aller 


527 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Schumann Heink 


Exclusive Management 
HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall New York 
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JOHN McCORMACK “ 


MANAGEMENT 
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A Story in Headlines 


“D’ Alvarez conquers. A magnetic personality”. 
| Sydney Telegraph. 
“D’Alvarez. Great dramatic contralto cap- 


tures Sydney”. 
“D’Alvarez delights. Art and beauty”. 


Sydney Sun. 


“D’ Alvarez. Diva in superb voice’. 


Sydney Herald. 


“Madame D’Alvarez. Great artist scores’. 


Sydney News. 


“Madame D’Alvarez. Finished vocal art”. 


THUS AUSTRALIA SUSTAINS AMERICA’S 


AND ENGLAND’S VERDICT ON 


MARGUERITE 


DALVAREZ 


Sydney Times. 


Sydney Mail. 
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Just Two of the Numerous Superlative Tributes 


Madame Marguerite D’ Alvarez, a tall, dark, picturesque 
singer, of the most passionate sincerity, completely 
took by storm the big audience at the Town Hall on 
Saturday. Her conquest was unmistakable. The 
Spanish contralto appealed as an entirely new vocal 
sensation—a singer with a new message, an artist 
backed by a singularly powerful personality. On the 
wings of her contagious imagination, her listeners were 
caught up, time after time, into a new realm of 
emotion; or rather into the innermost recesses of the 
heart, where artists bound by the ordinary conventions 
of singing do not penetrate. 


Sydney Daily Telegraph. 


Returns from Australia in November 
November and December in the West 
January and February in the East 

A few dates on route available, 


Exclusive Management: 


CHICKERING PIANO 





DANIEL MAYER 


Besides the many great qualities of her passionate 
contralto, Marguerite D’Alvarez possesses a power of 
dramatic expression unrivalled amongst all the celeb- 
rities who have preceded her in Australia. One might 
allude to the voice as a miracle of nature, and it is all 
that, but the astonishing impression which most de- 
lights connoisseurs of singing is the technical skill with 
which it is employed. Over and above all is the 
temperament of this great artist, which lavishly assures 
unto itself the inspiration of words and music, and if 
they are fine makes them finer. No wonder the 
enthusiasm at the second concert at the Town Hall last 
night ran so high. 

Sydney Morning Herald. 


Aeolian Hall, New York 


VocaALion RECORDS 
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inna Fitziu to Add Strauss Réle to 
Her Long List of Opera Characters 


j)SHNADTONANNQANOOTORAEUAALEOOGOOOGONOAAOOTRGENGGTELEOU CTT CETESGOOROGGEEE EATS AA EETA TANT 


(Portrait on front page) 
NA FITZIU, American soprano, who 
A - to assume the title réle in Strauss 
me” this month in New York, with 
san Carlo Opera Company, has, in 
mparatively brief number of years 
her return to the United States 


successes abroad, attained distinc- 
tion in a number of roles. These include 
Be. io in Granados’ “Goyescas,” created 
in \merica by her at the Metropolitan 
in 1916; Azora in Henry Hadley’s opera 
of that name, created with the Chicago 
Opera Association in 1918; Elsa, Thais, 
Tosca, Mimi, Nedda; Fiora in “Tre Re”; 
Maliella in “Jewels of the Madonna,” 
Fedora, Marguerite, Manon and Cio-Cio- 
pai. 
To the preparation of the profoundly 
difficult part of Strauss’ heroine the ar- 
tist has devoted her entire summer, can- 
celling her vacation in Europe. She 
has worked daily with the aid of a flaut- 
ist to second the voice against the caco- 
phonous orchestral score as interpreted 
by her accompanist. She has coached in 


“6S 
tnt 

thi 

since 


from 


’ 


the “Dance of the Seven Veils” with 
Fokine, who has annotated the particular 
pages of the score with pencil sketches. 

Following her period of study, and dé- 
but as Elsa, abroad, Miss Fitziu sang at 
the Costanzi, San Carlo of Naples, and 
the Royal Opera, Madrid. She gave 
four “command” performances at court, 
at the request of the Queen of Spain. 

Her return to America in 1915 was 
marked by success in concert and her 
engagement by the Metropolitan. She 
has subsequently been a member of the 
Chicago, Ravinia, Bracale and San Carlo 
Opera organizations, with all of which 
she sustained prima donna parts. 

Concert engagements have always 
formed a large part of the singer’s activ- 
ities, in the last three seasons her en- 
gagements in both opera and recital hav- 
ing totaled 300 appearances. She will 
be heard during the coming season in a 
large number of cities of the Eastern, 
Middle-Western and Western states, un- 
der the management of R. E. Johnston. 
She will also be heard on the three- 
month tour of the San Carlo company 
in a large number of leading cities. 





Harriet Ware to Begin Season with 
Jamaica, L. L., Recital 


Harriet Ware, pianist and composer, 
will give her first recital of the season 


on Nov. 16 for the Women’s Music Club 
of Jamaica, L. I., assisted by Alice Ralph 
Wood, soprano, and the Choral Society 
Mof Jamaica. The program will include 
Miss Ware’s new setting of Joyce Kil- 
mer’s poem, “Trees,” for women’s voices. 
She will also give a recital for the Cum- 
berland Valley Music Club in Chambers- 

burg, Pa. 





Errolle to Tour Middle West with 
Quartet 


Following his four appearances with 
the Zuro Opera Company in Brooklyn, 
Ralph Errolle, tenor, will leave for Chi- 
cago to begin a tour of three weeks with 
the Grand Opera Quartet, which will be 
heard in the principal cities of the Mid- 


idl ddccdeeeMMEAEEEE@EEEEE@EEEEEqEEEEEC EEE, 
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dle West. Mr. Errolle is the father of a 
baby girl, born last week. 





Sigrid Onegin to Be Heard in Recital 


Sigrid Onegin, German contralto, who 
will be heard at the Metropolitan Opera 
House this season, has been booked for a 
series of recitals in the principal cities 
and also for appearances with a number 
of the leading orchestras. Her concert 
activities are under the direction of Con- 
cert Management Arthur Judson in con- 
junction with the International Concert 
Direction, Inc. Mme, Onegin will arrive 
in America about the middle of October. 





Mildred Dilling to Return in October 


Mildred Dilling, harpist, who with five 
of her American pupils has been spend- 
ing the summer in France, will return 
to this country about Oct. 1 to fulfil con- 
cert engagements and continue her teach- 
ing. Among her first appearances will 


be concerts in Binghamton and Philadel- 
phia. During the months of May and 
June Miss Dilling was heard frequently 
in Paris, playing at the Salle Erard, the 
Théatre Edouard VII and at private 
musicales at the homes of Mme. Villard, 
the Countess de Behaque and Mme. An- 
dré. She was also heard in a program 
in conjunction with Yvette Guilbert and 
her pupils. After a visit to Oberammer- 
gau, she tock her pupils to Etretat, 
where they will continue their work with 
her until their return to this country. 
Miss Dilling is preparing new programs 
under her teacher, Henriette Renée. 





Ruth Pearcy to Fill Engagements in 
East 


Ruth Pearcy, contralto, who has been 
heard in recital in many parts of the 
country, will confine her concert activi- 
ties during the coming season to New 
York and nearby cities in order to con- 
tinue her teaching work. Because of a 
crowded schedule in and around New 
York last season, Miss Pearcy was 
obliged to cancel a coast-to-coast tour. 
She was cordially received in a recital at 
Briarcliff Manor recently in a program 
which included compositions by Mac- 
Dowell, Dvorak, Schindler, Dunn, Salter 
and others. 


Milligan Stages Gluck Opera in the Berk- 
shires 


Harold Vincent Milligan, pianist and 
composer who has been in charge of the 
music at Camp Yokum in the Berkshires 
this summer. staged an open-air per- 
formance of Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Aulis” 
recently, with the assistance of Elise 
Dufour, dancer. The incidental solos 


‘were sung by Mrs. W. W. Macalpine of 


Springfield. Mr. Milligan has been re- 
engaged for the same position for next 
summer. 


Lillian Beatey Sings at New Hampshire 
Resort 


Lillian Beatey, soprano, who has been 
spending the summer at Rye, N. H., gave 
a recital before the summer colony in the 
Casino on the morning of Aug. 23. Be- 
fore returning to New York on Oct. 1 
Miss Beatey will fulfil engagements in 
Springfield, Worcester and Pittsfield, 
Mass. Her concert activities are under 
the management of George Anderson. 


Everything for the Singer 


at 


THE HERBERT WITHERSPOON STUDIOS 


44 WEST 86th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


The Herbert Witherspoon Studios will open for the coming 
season on Monday, September 25th, 1922. 


Mr. Witherspoon and his assistant teachers will be at the 
studios on Monday, September 25th, and succeeding days, to 


receive and examine new pupils. 


Lessons and consultations by appointment only. 


Miss Minnie Liplich 


Secretary 


Miss Grace O’Brien 


Assistant Secretary 


Telephone Schuyler 5889 


Delia Valeri, New York 
Teacher, Spends Summer 
Vacation in Florence 








Mme. Valeri and Her Husband, A. Valeri, 


Photographed on Vacation in Florence 


Delia Valeri has spent the summer in 
Florence, Italy, and this distinguished 
teacher and her husband, who are seen in 
the picture, have sent the following mes- 
sage: “Warmest greetings to MUSICAL 
AMERICA and its great editor.” 


Marie Sidenius Zendt to Visit Alaska 

CHICAGO, Sept. 11.—Marie Sidenius 
Zendt, soprano, leaves for Alaska in the 
latter part of the month to spend a few 
weeks and will give several concerts 
there and on the return trip to Chicago. 
Mme. Zendt, who has recovered from an 
attack of ptomaine poisoning, will spend 
two weeks at Star Lake, Wis., on the 
way to Alaska. During the summer she 
gave recitals at several of the country 
clubs and sang at Mooseheart with a 
choir of 1000 voices. 
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TWELFTH ANNUAL SPRING TOUR 


OF THE 


MINNEAPOLIS | 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


50 Men 





HENRI VERBRUGGHEN, Conductor 


In the “Leonore” overtyre, for instance, points I have rarely heard the scherzo of the “Eroica” 
of beauty were developed that might make Dr. symphony played with such good effect. To the 
Carl Muck with his Boston Symphony Orchestra, last measure of the Andante of the “Fifth” sym- 
perhaps the finest in the world, sit up and take phony he gave a rare imaginative appeal, and | 
notice. The two symphonies also were exploited do not recall a performance of the Finale of that 


bly. Th d th ; te work which seemed so justly conceived as to de- 
hyd chia. = Dna pe agi wo tail, relief, perspective and climactic power. There 





of appreciation. The visitor from the Antipodes are all too few conductors in America of anything 
is welcome.—New York Evening World, Feb. 22, approaching Mr. Verbrugghen’s evident ability.— 
1918. New York Evening Globe, Feb. 22, 1918. 





ANNE ROSELLE, Soloist 


SOPRANO METROPOLITAN OPERA CO, 


Miss Anne Roselle, dramatic soprano, with her wonderful voice and natural beauty 
and other natural gifts, proved easily to her auditors that she was the star of the Saturday 
night performance of the Scotti Grand Opera Company. Miss Roselle was the sensation in 
more ways than one. Her poise, enhanced by her beautiful figure and her sheer acting abil- 
| ity, added to these admirable qualities.—Fort Worth Record. 





| APRIL 20 TO MAY 31, 1923 


{| BOOKING MANAGEMENT 
UNIVERSAL CONCERT BUREAU, INC. 


Ralph MacFadyen, Manager 








17 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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i olbemalen Novelty 


at London “Proms 





NDON, Sept. 1.—The only actual 
L novelty of the second week of con- 
by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 
the baton of Sir Henry Wood, was 
Holbrooke’s Prelude to “Bronwen,” 
hird in the ambitious trilogy of 
< which he has constructed on the 
) of T. E. Ellis’ dramatic poem, “The 
(Cauldron of Anwyn.” Much of the score 
| a familiar ring, resembling closely 
‘he musie of the two earlier works, “Chil- 


dren of Don” and “Dylan.” The orches- 
tration is distinctly in the manner of 
Richard Strauss and none of the effects 
missed fire. The scoring is rich and col- 
orful and filled with a nervous energy 
which held a great appeal for the audi- 
Benno Moiseiwitsch was the lion 
of the evening in Tcherepnine’s C Minor 
Piano Concerto. He introduced a novelty 


Ss an encore—a Study by Stravinsky— 


which is written in the composer’s wild- 
est manner and puzzled the audience. 
Moiseiwitsch’s conquest of its difficulties 
was an extraordinary example of vir- 
tuosity. Olivia Hilder, soprano, and 
Tudor Davies, tenor, were heard in solo 
numbers which they sang with distinc- 
tion. 

Among the soloists of the week, Fran- 


Scesco Ticciati gave a superb performance 


in the Beethoven “Emperor” Concerto, 
Florence Austral again was acclaimed in 
Wagnerian numbers, and Olga Haley 
sang finely in numbers from “Carmen.” 


© Other scloists were Kathleen Destournel 


and Dora Labbette, sopranos; Malcolm 
McEachern and Lauritz Melchior, bari- 
tones; Arthur Jordan, tenor; Ellen M. 
Jensen, who gave an outstanding per- 
formance of Prokofieff’s Piano Concerto 
in D Flat; Robert Murchie, flautist, and 


'C. Warwick-Evans, ’cellist. The conduct- 


ing of Sir Henry Wood was interesting 
as usual and won him several ovations. 





Vienna Opera Company to Visit 
England 

VIENNA, Sept. 1.—A_ syndicate of 

British capitalists has completed a con- 

tract with officials of the Volksoper for 

a visit to London in March and April 


by a company drawn from the Volks- 


oper personnel. The members of the 
syndicate, who remain anonymous, se- 
lected the Volksoper company after a 
tour which included virtually every im- 
The 
repertoire will be confined to German 
opera. 

Paris Gives Concert for Argentine 

President 


PARIS, Sept. 2.—A score of well known 


artists and an orchestra from the Opéra 
conducted by Henri Biisser took part in 
the festival concert held at the Hotel de 
Ville recently in honor of President Al- 
vear of the Argentine Republic. Yvonne 
Gall of the Opéra Comique and Mar- 
guerite Mouzy of the Opéra were heard 
in numbers by Schubert, Mozart and 
Fauré, and the Opéra ballet headed by 
Camille Bos danced a suite from Chopin 





SUMMY’S CORNER 


‘inger Technic reduced to its elemen- 
tary forms, but set forth clearly, 
definitely and thoroughly, is the un- 
lerlying principle on which ROBERT 
RING has based 


The Little Hanon 


(Price $1.00) 


ese studies embrace the advantage 
the Hanon “idea” so brilliantly set 
tth in Hanon’s VIRTUOSO 
LANIST, and yet meet the needs of 

the young beginner. We await your 
lorsement to make its acceptance 
inimous. 


Just Published by 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


429 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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orchestrated for the occasion by Mes- 
sager and Paul Vidal. An interesting 
orchestration by Biisser of a Debussy 
Menuet was heard for the first time. At 
the two opera houses the répertoire per- 
formances continue. The promotion of 
Emile Isola, scenic designer at the Opéra 
Comique, to the rank of officer in the 
Legion d’Honneur was announced at a 
recent performance. A lyric piece called 
“The Ring of Sakountala” with a li- 
bretto by Maurice Pottecher and a 
score by Maurice Bagot is being at- 
tended by large audiences at the Théatre 
du Peuple de Bussang. 


New Artists at Brussels Monnaie 


BRUSSELS, Sept. 1.—The Monnaie has 
reopened following the usual summer 
holiday. The first performance of ‘“Car- 
men” served to bring forward Dalmas, 
a new singer in the leading réle. In the 
part usually entrusted to the American 
soprano, Abby Richardson, now at the 
Opéra Comique in Paris, Dalmas won 
the audience by her acting and by the 
warm and colorful quality of her voice. 
Espirac, a new baritone, made his début 
as Escamillo. . Soyer, another new art- 
ist, who sang Marguerite at the opening 
performance of “Faust,” repeated her 
success as Micaela. 





Baden-Baden Holds Wagner Festival 


BADEN-BADEN, Sept. 1.—A week of 
performances, which included all the 
Wagnerian operas except “Rienzi” and 
the “Ring,” came to an end recently un- 
der the most auspicious circumstances. 
The attendance was large and included 
several hundred American and English 
tourists. Among the singers were Fritz 
Scherer, Emma Holl, Leo Schiitzendorf, 
who will sing in New York next winter; 
Adolf Permann, Lotte Gassner, Theodor 
Scheidl, Beatrice Lauer-Kottlar, Otto 
Fanger, Julius vom Scheidt, Frieda Lan- 
gendorff, Rosa Pauly and Walter Schnei- 
der. 








- role for the first time. 


More Operas Given at Munich Festival 
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UNICH, Sept. 2.— The latest per- 

formances in the festival series here 
included “Parsifal” and “Tristan,” und 
Isolde,” “Rosenkavalier,” “The Escape 
from the Seraglio” and Pfitzner’s “Pales- 
trina.” Bruno Walter’s conducting was 
a feature and the works attracted large 
audiences. For many, especially the 
tourists, “Palestrina” was a novelty. At 
the top of the list of individual perform- 
ances stand those of Kar! Erb in the title 
role and Maria Ivogiin as the boyish 
Ighino. Delia Reinhardt, who is to be 
heard at the Metropolitan next season, 
was also excellent as Silla. Feinhals 
sang Borromeo and others in the unusu- 
ally fine cast were Bauberger, Schiitzen- 
dorf, Luisa Miller and Elisabeth Otto. 
The important work of the chorus was 
excellently handled. 

Mme. Ivogiin was charming and sang 
beautifully as Sophie in “Rosenkavalier.’ 
The production was sadly lacking in 
tempo and lightness of touch. Delia 
Reinhardt gave a very admirable per- 
formance as Octavian and Else Gentner- 
Fischer, a guest from the Frankfort 
Opera, sang beautifully the part of the 
Feldmarschallin. 

The “Parsifal” performance brought a 
new tenor, Nicolai Reinfeld, to the title 
He gave a thor- 
oughly adequate performance’ which 
could not be said, however, to have been 
inspired. Paul Bender, Brodersen and 
Berta Morena were others concerned. 

Gabriele Englerth gave her best per- 
formance of the festival series as Isolde 
and had excellent support from Otto 
Wolf, who was a’fiery Tristan and sang 
extremely well. Vocally the honors went 
to Sigrid Onegin, whose Brangdne was 
a superb interpretation. Paul Bender 


was King Mark and Oswald Briickner 
was an impressive Melot. 

Mozart’s “Seraglio” had a truly fine 
performance. 


From the conducting of 


will 


Percy Rector Stephens 


resume 
September 


MT 


Walter to the smallest réle a single strain 
of artistic feeling marked the presenta- 
tion. Katherine Arkandy, an English 
soprano, was a newcomer in the festival 
casts and made a fine impression as 
Blondschen. Bender was Osmin; Ivogiin 
sang flawlessly the music of Constanza; 
Erb was an excellent Belmonte and Sey- 
del and Bauberger concluded the list of 
principals. 





Rosalie Miller Sings at Fontaine- 


bleau 
FONTAINEBLEAU, Sept. 1.— Rosalie 
Miller, American soprano, who was 


heard recently in several Paris recitals, 
recently gave a program of marked ex- 
cellence before the faculty and students 
of the American Conservatory. The pro- 
gram included many difficult numbers by 
modern composers. Francis’ Rogers, 
baritone of New York, Mrs. Rogers and 
Mrs. George Montgomery Tuttle attended 
the concert. Later Mr. Rogers also gave 
a special program of songs before the 
students. 


National Federation District Winner 
Makes Paris Début 

PaRIs, Sept. 2.—A successful début at 
the Salle Gaveau, followed by numerous 
other engagements, including a position 
as singer at the American Church of the 
Holy Trinity and several appearances 
with the American Women’s Club, is re- 
ported by Arthur E. Kraeckmann of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., baritone. Mr. Kraeck- 
mann was one of the district winners at 
the contest of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs at Rock Island, IIl., in 
June, 1921. Immediately afterward he 
went to Europe, studying first at the 
Fontainebleau Conservatory and then in 
Paris. 
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GUIOMAR NOVAES 


records exclusively for the Duo-Art and enthusiastically 
endorses the reproduction of her playing as representing 
her art in its most perfect performance. She states: vf 
consider the 


DUO -~ART 


Piano the only reproducing instrument capable of re- 





peiepesesal 











flecting the subtler characteristics of my playing. 


When I sit down to make a record for the Duo-Art 
Piano, I feel that I have before me a palette, with the 
whole range of musical color, with every tonal shade and 
tint, ready for my brush—and I know that the colors 
will not fade ” 


GUIOMAR NOVAES 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS MADRID SYDNEY MELBOURNE 
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editorial Note——Alexander Koshetz, 
tor of the Ukrainian National 


Cv! ° . ° 
is, describes in the accompanying 


ie rie. translated by Florence Wilkins 
the veauty and charm of the songs 
of the Ukrainian people, pointing out 
that this music ts the folk-lore of a na- 
tion living m communion with Nature. 


Those melodies will be sung in the United 
States by the Ukrainian Choir on its 
coming tour. 


HE Ukrainian 
songs present that 
novelty in music, 
which for the last 
few years has 
given rise to so 
many discussions 
in the musical cir- 
cles of Europe and 
in the musical press. The concerts of 
the Ukrainian National Chorus have 
proved a novelty not only for the gen- 
eral public, but for musicians them- 
selves. 

In our days of musical modernism, 
when melody has been relegated to 
the background and the attention 
centered on puzzling technicalities of 
| composition; when all over the world, 
and in Europe especially, the primal 
element in music—that from the peo- 
ple—with its freshness and child-like 
naiveté, has died out, the Ukrainian 
songs have brought back to the mem- 
ory of the Europeans that golden age 
of collective popular production with 
its pure beauty of melody and simplic- 
ity. They have come like a breeze 
from the wide steppes of the Ukraine. 

These songs relate a charming story 
about the days when man lived close to 
Nature, and when the music he created 
was not the outcome of a mental-musical 
process, but the result and consequence 
of his life in close community with Na- 
ture. It reflected his life and also a 
universal harmony. These songs are a 
necessity, just as much as are the songs 
of the birds. 

Ukrainia means, literally, “border 
marshes.” Geographically this land of 
nearly 60,000,000 people caps the Black 
Sea and spreads like a large crescent 
over the Crimea. Ukrainia is the south- 
land of the former Russian Empire—the 
“Italy of Russia”—with a people of a 


warmer temperament than the North 
Russians, 














Songs Reveal the Nation’s Soul 


If the folk-lore of a country can in any 
way serve us to look into the national 
soul of a people, the music of the Ukrai- 
nian National Chorus can then be given 
this praise. 

The European public found these 
songs to be something entirely new. 
They unveiled a mentality unknown to 
the Europeans until then, and gave a 
new outlook to the peoples of Europe. 
They show the very soul of the Ukrainian 
people, simple and natural, full of love 
_— God, toward Nature and man- 
kind. 

These songs are full of a wonderful 
tenderness and sympathy, of sweet mel- 
ancholy; yet they are never powerless 
or weak, but are always full of cheer- 
fulness, buoyancy, with a very distinc- 
tive humor. They fairly bubble over 
with merriment at times. The rich na- 
ture of the Ukraine, its splendid mild 
Climate, the abundance of sunshine, the 
sweep of its meadows and golden fields, 
the wealth of its resources, its gardens 
and orchards, the quiet waters of its 
rivers and the blue horizon of the Black 
Sea are reflected as in a mirror in the 

ngs, lending them a soft and colorful 
melodiousness, filled with an inarticulate 
melancholy—of horizons lost in the haze 
of distance, with the mellowness of the 

nlit nights and the warmth of the 
shine with the smell of gardens and 
idows in bloom. 

specially rich in fine shadings of emo- 

s are their love songs. So plentiful 
they that it can be said that in no 








By ALEXANDER KOSHETZ 
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other tongue has love been sung about 
as it has in the Ukrainian. However, 
the emotions are not merely personal. 
Every moment of his life the Ukrainian 
links and identifies with the lovely Na- 
ture surrounding him. Not a moment of 
these emotions or of the whole drama of 
the song but has its embellishment and 
symbol from some phase of Nature. 
Nature actually seems to live the same 
life as the poet. It rejoices, grieves, 
loves, suffers, weeps, thirsts, awaits. . . 
This personification of Nature some- 
times goes so far as to make the ani- 
mals, or the elements, live through the 
emotions instead of the man _ himself. 
But this strong amalgamation of man 
with Nature, which always has a poetic 
form, does not give to the melody of the 
Ukrainian songs that erratic vigor, bor- 
dering on the uncouth, which is proper 
to the Great Russian music. On the 
contrary, a deep appreciation of form, 
of architectonics, of measure, lend to the 
design of the tunes the gracefulness of a 
complete construction of the musical 
phrase, a purity of architectural form 
and style, and always rhythm that is 
clearly defined. All this is enhanced in 
a vapory sort of elegy, a kind of mist of 
sadness which comes as a result of the 
tragic and stormy history of this people. 
The Ukraine, with no definite or 
strong borders, has throughout all his- 
tory been an object of prey for its neigh- 
bors. As the natural route from Asia 
into Europe, and therefore the path 
along which the barbaric tribes marched 
into Europe in prehistoric times, it be- 
came thereby the scene of an endless 
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| Ukrainian Songs: Rich Folk-Lore of a Nation 


yenderness, Sympathy and Humor Blended in Music Which Expresses the Emotions of a People 
Living Close to Nature——A Land of Sunshine and Golden Fields Reflected in Its Melodies 
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bloody struggle in which the Ukrainian 
people had to defend their country, their 
national and historic rights against the 
inroads of the Orient. The whole history 
of the Ukrainians is that of a heroic 
stand against their enemies. And it has 
left its traces on the mentality of the 
people, giving to their songs that depth 
and fineness of feeling which can be ac- 
quired only through suffering. 


Songs of the Centuries 


These historical conflicts on the terri- 
tory of the Ukraine have also imparted 
to their songs a wealth of subject matter. 
Therefore it is not to be wondered at 
that in the Ukrainian music, outside of 
its own peculiar diatonics, we often find 
pentatonics, also the old Grecian scale of 
the Chinese, Hungarian, Scotch and of 
the purely Great Russian music. How- 
ever, in spite of all these various in- 
fluences, it has remained purely national 
in character, in which real Ukrainian 
creative genius has assimilated all this 
foreign material to herself. 

But what is most remarkable is that, 
at a time when all national creative pro- 
ductions in Europe have come to an end, 
when the popular tunes of the West have 
been relegated to the archives and given 
over to the researches of inquisitive the- 
orists, the collective creations of the 
Ukraine are full of vitality and, even 
to the present day, are in full bloom. 
The same songs ring out to-day under 
the blue sky of the Ukraine as were sung 
centuries ago. 

The characteristic trait of the Ukrai- 
nian songs is their polyphonism. A deep- 





Alexander Koshetz, Conductor of the 
Ukrainian National Chorus 


seated, inborn sense of beauty, a reach- 
ing after harmony, an excess of soulful 
musical health and strength, have found 
an outlet in the rich polyphonics of the 
songs. Moreover, this music was aided 
by the absence of foreign or outside fac- 
tors and influences, such as instrumental 
music or the use of church organs, which 
in Western Europe lulled to sieep or even 
destroyed at the root all popular crea- 
tions of vocal harmony. The people, in 
seeking for beauty and fulness of sound, 
created in the long run a rich polyphony. 
They discovered for themselves their own 
counterpoint, their peculiar harmony, 
altogether different from that of the 
Western schools, and the laws of this 
counterpoint and harmony have not yet 
been ascertained. 





[Continued on page 27] 
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The Salzedo Harp Ensemble 
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Salzedo—“The World’s Greatest Harpist” 
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Means a “novelty” concert of the most distinguished order. 
with beauty for the eye as well as for the ear. 
‘vibrates in the memory.” It means poesy, charm and musicianship. 


There was an unfailing exquisiteness—New York Evening Sun. 
The audience were as discoverers. — Boston Transcript. 
Most unusual and wholly delightful.—Detroit Journal. 


For novelty, charm and that intangible something we designate 
atmosphere it must be placed first—Chicago American. 




















It means a concert with 
It means a concert that 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE SEASON 


HE approaching concert season in New York 

promises to be more notable for the return 
of artists already familiar to American audiences 
than for the writing of new names on the roll of 
fame. A probable falling off in the number of 
American débutants will have less to do with this 
—since only occasionally does anything resem- 
bling a sensation develop from début recitals— 
than the apparent exhaustion in the last two sea- 
sons of the supply of new artists from Europe. 
These were developed, in large measure, during 
the years when the world was more concerned with 
the movement of armies than the exchange of 
music-makers. 

For two years there was a flood of new execu- 
tants from abroad, with violinists in the most 
striking number, as the result of the removal of 
the dam which had held back the normal movements 
of musicians to and fro. Apparently, the scramlbe 
is at an end. New artists will continue to develop 
in Europe as in America, and will seek this coun- 
try in due time, but not in excessive numbers. 
There will be no such rush as last season, when 
some of those who have at heart the best interests 
of music began to wonder whether concert-giving 
was to remain a profession or become a traffic. 

Looking forward now to the new music year, 
with sundry announcements made by the mdn- 
agers as a guide to what may be expected, the 
prospect is that the more sensational incidents of 
the season will have to do with the return of 
certain artists who have been absent from the 
concert halls of America for a considerable period, 
rather than with the introduction of new virtuosi. 

The orchestras, too, will have familiar leaders, 





with one exception, that of Bruno Walter, who is 
to conduct a limited number of New York Sym- 
phony concerts. No composer of the magnitude 
of Richard Strauss or Vincent d’Indy, last year’s 
honor guests, is to visit America, though the com- 
ing of Alexander Glazounoff, the Russian; George 
Enesco, the Roumanian, and Darius Milhaud, the 
Frenchman—of the famous “Six,” now reduced 
by disaffections to four—will add to the variety 
and interest of the year. Alfredo Casella will 
return. 

Operatically, there will be something of a new 
deal. The coming of a small army of German 
artists to the Metropolitan and the disappearance of 
a number of favorites who dominated the scene for 
a.period of years will result in an operatic situation 
almost the opposite of that which will prevail on the 
concert platform. Whereas the latter will take 
on something of the appearance of a culmination 
and a settling down after a period of upheaval, 
the former will assume the aspect of a building- 
up for a new era, when the “Ring” will be restored 
in its entirety and when—it may be hoped—artists 
can be assigned to operas instead of operas being 
assigned to artists. 





THE COLOR SYMPHONIST 


HEN Vincent d’Indy conducted the first 

performance anywhere of his tone-poem, 
“On the Shores of the Sea,” in New York last sea- 
son those who would correlate musical and visual 
color had before them. the problem of trying to 
differentiate between the “deep blue” of the ocean 
in one movement and the “all-enveloping green” 
in the next. A similar and apparently even more 
precise attempt to represent definite and specific 
hues and shades is made in a new symphony by 
the British modernist, Arthur Bliss, which the 
cables tell us has created an anticipatory flutter 
in London. 

The veteran French composer, it is true, re- 
sorted to color as a means rather than an end, 
inasmuch as he used his pigments to present 
hyalescent views of the Mediterranean and the 
Adriatic, seen through foliage and with red rocks 
flashing in the sun; whereas Mr. Bliss, dealing 
with color for its own sake—or for the sake of 
the reactions which color causes—has called the 
four movements of his work merely “Purple,” 
“Red,” “Blue” and “Green.” To use an illustra- 
tion suggested by the familiar diversion of Easter- 
tide, Mr. d’Indy colors his egg with a pictorial 
pattern, Mr. Bliss chucks his in a bath of solid 
dye. 

To this extent, the Bliss Symphony would seem 
to have a certain kinship to compositions designed 
for use with the color organ, though he does not 
supplement his orchestra with a color keyboard, 
as was done in the first New York performance 
of Scriabine’s “Prometheus.” It is said that the 
Englishman has no desire to force his color con- 
ceptions on his audience and that the titles and 
sub-titles of the movements are given solely as 
hints to the moods of the music. This adds another 
complexity to the analogy between sight and 
sound. The relationship which, in the color or- 
gan, has been asserted to have a scientific basis, 
and to belong to the domain of physics, becomes a 
problem of pyschophysics, if not of the more in- 
trospective qualities of the mind. A given color 
must produce the same mood in considerable 
number of his listeners to enable Mr. Bliss to 
make for an audience the double transition from 
sound to color through mood. 

As far as we are aware, Mr. Bliss is not an oc- 
cultist like Cyril Scott, who has some thoughts 
that are quite his own anent the relationship of 
music and color. In his book, “The Philosophy 
of Modernism,” Mr. Scott says that “here again 
we are compelled to bring the psychic to our as- 
sistance, for it must be noted that every musical 
composition produces a thought-and-color form in 
astral space, and according to that form and color 
is to be gauged the spiritual value of the composi- 
tion. If the preponderating colors be lilac, violet, 
blue, pink, yellow and apple-green, combined with 
form of lofty structure and vastness, then the work 
is one of intrinsic spiritual value.” 

Mr. Bliss risks spiritual values by writing music 
which he labels red, as well as blue, green and 
purple. Mr. d’Indy painted “red rocks” and 
“green horizons” without specifiying that the lat- 


ter were apple-green, and apparently he did not 
so much as dip his brush in lilac, pink or yellow. 
It may be that the “‘thought-and-color form” which 
his music produces in astral space is something 





quite different from the color scheme of the p),. 
gram annotations; that a picture of red ocx. 
psychically translated, turns pink or apple-; ree, 
Berlioz, who used to be considered an auth» y};, 
apparently had little knowledge of the subj: + ,; 
tonal color, for he failed to deal with it ¢ ithe, 
visually or astrally. Rimsky-Korsakoff, too, (4), 
lamentably to meet the issue, since nowh: 
his supposedly model book on orchestratio , 
in the expression marks of his compositions) (\0¢, 
he seek to identify his clang-tints as red or 
pink or apple-green. 
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Aquatic Sports Find an Ardent Votary in One of America: 
Foremost Concert Artists 


To experienced yachtsmen can be left the problem 
of describing technically just what Mischa Levitzki, the 
distinguished American pianist, is doing or about to do 
with the rigging of the craft which monopolizes his 
attention in this picture. Though it may well be that 
nothing else in life can ever mean as much to him as 
the piano keyboard, Mr. Levitzki is an ardent votar) 
of aquatic sports and takes a joy in every kind of boat- 
ing, whether this requires a knowledge of sailing | 
skill in the use of oars. After a long tour in other 
lands, he is to begin his concert season in this country 
very early and will soon have to take fond leave 0! 
wind and wave. 


Gordon—Because of unsettled conditions, Jeanne 
Gordon, the American contralto of the Metropolitan, 
who returned from Europe last week, did not long re- 
main in Munich where she had intended to spend ti 
summer coaching in various réles. Instead, she went 
to Paris where she remained until she took passage 
for New York on the Homeric. 


Reinhardt—Among new singers to sing at the Metro- 
politan next season who have been heard by Americans 
in Europe this summer is Delia Reinhardt, soprano 
She was the Iphigenia in the recent Munich perform: 
ance of Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Aulis.” In the cast wit) 
her was Fritz Feinhals, who was at one time a prom: 
nent member of the Metropolitan’s German wing. 


Barclay—Friends of John Barclay, the English bat’ 
tone who came to the fore in New York during 1's 
first season, believe he is the tallest baritone on (' 
concert stage. Mr. Barclay towers several inches 
above six feet and has a stride that would enable hin 
if appearances are not deceiving—to step over 
heads of some of his more diminutive colleagues. 


Meisle—Through the kindness of Homer gre er, 


song leader of the Billy Sunday revivalist 
Kathryn Meis!e has secured some little-known neg 
spirituals which she will include on her concert 
grams next season. These plantation melodies \ 
sung to Mr. Rodeheaver’s mother by the negroes of « 
ern Tennessee where she formerly lived. Among t 
are “Steal Away to Jesus,” “Git on Board, Little ‘ 


. ° soul 
dren,” “I’ve Got a Mother in de Heaven” and *™ 


Little Soul’s Goin’t Shine.” 


Gentle—When Alice Gentle was importuned to < 
to New York to take the réle of Carmen in the 0 
ing performance of the Zuro Opera season in Brook 
because of the misfortune which prevented Margu: 
Sylva from appearing, it was recalled that when M 
Sylva sang Carmen at the Manhattan Opera Hous: 
the days of Oscar Hammerstein, Miss Gentle was 
pearing in little parts such as Frasquita in the P 
opera. Her rise to fame since then was pointed t 
an example of what persistence and talent can ac! 
for the American girl in grand opera. 
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ted a situation comparable to the domestic railway upheaval. 


rve of obesity. 


hearsal. 
“back to the woods,” or, to be exact, the Black Sea port of Tiflis. 


f pretty. 


Daint and C ounterpoint 


Ballets and Obesity 


'E drastic measures attributed to Michael Mordkin during his recent 
very brief career as director of the Moscow Ballet, as reported by 
er Duranty, correspondent of the New York Times, not inexplicably 
Mordkin, 
said, “bounced” twenty-eight feminine adepts at the pirouette on the 
We are not able to assert with certainty in what form 
- indignation was expressed. Though the ballet is a traditionally speech- 
entertainment, we have no doubt that twenty-eight tongues, performing 
its denunciatory pas seul, considerably thickened the atmosphere at 
The result, we are told, was the eventual departure of Mr. Mord- 


* * * 


‘ moral to be gleaned from this disastrous instance of directorial lack of diplo- 
macy is, perhaps, that one may have a beautiful soul, though one’s exterior be 


“What, indeed, has one’s waistline to do with Art?” the ousted cory- 


nées doubtless chorused in inimitable Slavic consonants. 


The surface idiosyncrasies of the vocalist have long been winked at. 


Ve nt 


| 0 And a con- 
on is hard to down. Were some American impresario, more rash than his 


fellows, to insist on Gilda and Juliet being in reality of the teening time, the output 


rem 
of ( 


of grease-paint would be curtailed, and slender, slender the volumes of charming 
iniscence that divas’ secretaries would punctuate. 
‘areer versus Domesticity would be automatically solved. 


Nay, that vexing problem 
For just when the 


dramatic gesture, the portamento and the curtain curtsey were mastered, the train of 
Violetta and Carmen’s saucy back-comb would be laid by for the cerements of the 


altar. 


The only drawback, of course, would be in the quality of entertainment 


provided for the occupants of loges and the lofty circles. 


AY, Mordkin, your cavil anent sylph shapes departed was badly taken! 
teen-and-Nimble should defer to Forty-and-Faithful. 


* * * 


Nine- 


* 2s ss 


One on Us 


A T hand is a honeyed note from the good music editor of the Philadelphia North 


American, Linton Martin, chiding Musical AMERICA for having inadvertently 


made the following announcement: 
“Walter Stolzing attracted favorable notice by his excellent performance as guest 


» in ‘Meistersinger. 


999 


We assign this peccadillo to the printer, who must have tucked an entire indis- 


pensable line up his sleeve, but Mr. Martin will have his joke! 


He queries: 


“Why not start a movement to have all the operas sung by their creators’ original 


bt 
A 
. 
~ 


A 





pany. 
divergent arts! 


characters, such as Siegmund Walse in ‘Walkiire,’ and Captain Rhadames in ‘Aida’?” 


* * * 


The Co-operative Plan 


NEW YORK theatrical paper, in reporting the recent season of British opera 


by the co-operative Nationals, spoke of them as constituting a co-operatic com- 
Tush, tush! To co-operate and to produce mass operatics are widely 
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A he Schola Cantorum and the Friends of daily practice with this scale. 
lusic all require the services of good W. C. D. 
& ngers and tenors are usually in de- Vanceburg, Ky., Sept. 11. 
and. Jf you are interested in choir , 
u 7, § ; ; : What Mme. Lehmann means by the 
, apply to one of the choir agencies. = « . A. : 
: gis Tle ' great scale’ is simply the diatonic 
: Co ™/! scale. She advocates practicing it very 
About the Ballad slowly and very legato, breathing after 
| Juestion Box Editor: the dominant in each case and resuming 
l. Will you please give a definition of the scale after the breath on the same 
tne ballad? _ Are the songs so popular note. The scale is SUNG both ascending 
n England and referred to as “ballads” a”d descending. You will find this de- 
V examples of the ballad form? scribed 1? detail a Richard A ldrich 8S 
J. T. H. translation of her book, “How to Sing.” 
’ > 9 9 
| buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 10. opns . — ene 99 
Lillian Grenville as ““Mélisande 


: |. The ballad was originally a dance- 


irrative poem usually of considerable 
e) th. 


Question Box Editor: 


In a literary sense the ballad is a 
Did Lillian Grenville ever sing the role 


These have generally been sung of Mélisande in Debussy’s opera? 
nore or less simple melodies, the C. A. Q. 
not varying throughout. “Barbari San Francisco, Cal., Sept. 9. 





Steinway! 


propriate. 


erate price. 


nearest you. 


Branches in London, 
Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, 


world. 


Cnceene®, Dayton 
nd.; 
W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 











STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 
It stirs thoughts of the long- 
ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. 
ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
to-day a cherished possession—its durability a 
tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


In many a fam- 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 
noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 
piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK 


and Columbus, Ohio; 
Charleston and Huntington, 











“Meélisande” is given as one of Miss 
Grenville’s favorite réles in the bio- 
graphical sketch in Baker’s Dictionary, 
and a photograph of her in the part ap- 
pears in a popular handbook of opera, 
so she evidently has appeared in the part. 
It was not included, however, in those 
sung by Miss Grenville during her en- 
gagement with the Chicago Opera during 
the season of 1910. 

7 9 9 


Hints for Singers 


Question Box Editor: 

1. Kindly give me preliminary exer- 
cise for making a crescendo while sing- 
ing. 2. Should one have a pitch pipe? 
3. Give some hints on hygiene of the 
voice. O. R 

New York City, Sept. 10. 

1. This must be done with care. Take 
any note, in the middle of the voice at 
first, attack it softly and gradually sing 
it louder. The volume of sound depends 
to a large extent on the co-ordination 











between the muscles of the chest and 
abdomen with the vocal mechanism. 
2. A pitch pipe is not a necessity if one 
has a piano, but it may help to develop a 
sense of absolute pitch. 3. Anything that 
improves the general health improves 
the voice. Do not practice when over- 
tired, when very hungry or just after 
eating. Never sing before breakfast. 
Avoid wet feet. When leaving a warm 
building in cold weather, keep the mouth 
closed and breathe through the nose. 
7? 2 


Early Works for Flute 


Question Box Editor: 

Would you kindly publish a short list 
of pieces for flute suitable for use on an 
old English program? oe. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 10. 

“Green Sleeves,” “John, Come Kiss Me 
Now,” Sonatas by J. Stanley and Daniel 
Purcell. There are numerous settings 
of the songs in Shakespeare’s plays 
which might be suitable. 
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R. J. FRED. WOLLE, organist and 

conductor, was born in Bethlehem, 
Pa., on April 4, 1863. He was educated 
in the Moravian parochial schools, and 
after preliminary study went to Phila- 
delphia to study 
organ with Dr. 
David Wood and 
to Munich _ to 
study with 
Rheinberger. 

He became or- 
ganist at the 
Moravian Church 
in 1885 and at 
Lehigh  Univer- 
sity in 1887, both 
of which posts he 





held until 1905. 

In that year he 

o Free, Wes was called to 
the University of California to head 


the newly created department of music, 
where he remained until 1911. He gave 
organ recitals at the World’s Fair, Chi- 
cago, in 1893, and at the St. Louis Expo- 
sition in 1904. 

Dr. Wolle’s most notable work, how- 
ever, has been done with the Bach Choir 
of Bethlehem, which he organized in 1898 
in the Moravian Church. After fourteen 


months of rehearsal he gave the first 
complete American’ performance of 
3ach’s B Minor Mass. Since then the 


two-day Bach festivals at Lehigh Uni- 


versity have attracted wide notice. He 
was also one of the founders of the 
American Guild of Organists. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of 


Music was conferred upon him in 1904 
by the Moravian College and Theological 
Seminary and in 1919 by the University 
of Pennsylvania. He has composed 
hymns, songs, choral and _ orchestra! 
pieces and has transcribed for the organ 
excerpts from Wagner’s operas and com- 
positions by Bach for a two manual 
clavichord. 
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Music Editing 


7 ‘he Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 
‘ying the summer months the pub- 

- are busy getting out new teach- 
naterial, and many of the teachers 

eceiving sample copies gratis. No 
d some of these publishers wonder 
why these pieces do not sell; why the 
»rofession does not use them. 

' J) most instances they are printed in a 
hurry, they are not carefully edited as to 
phrasing, fingering and pedaling, and 
not infrequently there are so many mis- 
prints, misplaced sharps and flats that 
4, teacher could not use them with his 
pupils. In this way may worthy com- 
positions are badly presented, reflecting 
on both the author and publishing house. 

Has musical editing died with Hans 
von Bilow and his contemporaries? The 
use of the slur to indicate a phrase, also 
to outline short sentences, seems to be 
lost sight of. The plan of placing the 
slur over four, eight or sixteen measures 
is the present arrangement. Further, the 
use of the different staccato marks is 
being eliminated, also the grateful rest, 
where you get a short relief from the 
tone, a breathing spell as it were. 

It costs no more to put all the neces- 
sary material on the plates, and, when 
properly done, this adds to the value of 
the edition. 

Let us have less of this kind of output 
and better, more careful editing. 

Wo. D. ARMSTRONG. 

Alton, Ill., Sept. 9, 1922. 

pat Sent 
Facing Difficulties 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I read with interest in your issue of 
Aug. 19, a plea for aid for a young 
violin student who was in the sore pre- 
dicament of “having to return to the Far 
West to a city where no violin teacher 
of standing resides’ or to accept the 
lot of having to perform “menial duties 
which prevent concentration upon 
studies.” 

The young student, it was set forth, 
had already had three satisfactory years 
of study. 

Might not the opportunity offered in 
this benighted (?) city of the Far West 
—which, by the way is made up of East- 
erners, for the most part—be a golden 


one for the young artist-student, where 
she herself could be the one violin teacher 
of standing, and a musical missionary, 
spreading the gospel of good music her- 
self, by teaching, and earning her own 
money to continue her musical education? 

Much as we teachers and artists of 
America lament the fact that our country 
has yet no conservatory with an emer- 
gency fund for worthy talent to be de- 
veloped, it is an incontrovertible truth 
that we prize most highly that for which 
we ourselves labor and sacrifice, for debt 
is a bitter taskmaster, and the bread of 
charity often sours. 

For the consolation of the young stu- 
dent let me relate an instance of amazing 
talent developing under difficulties al- 
most unbelievable. 

A young Italian, discovered in a truck 
patch singing Italian opera, was taken 
up by a little coterie of musicians and 
friends, and they have made a small fund 
to buy music for his studies and tickets 
for concerts. Two artist-teachers from 
New York, who have found health in 
the West, undertook his musical educa- 
tion without remuneration. 

The young man has a wife and three 
charming children, but is coming daily 
for lessons from his work—all summer 
laying tiles on the roof of the College 
Library—black with grime and sweat of 
his daily toil. 

To those who have watched with inter- 
est his progress, it is nothing short of 
exquisitely pathetic to see him, hear his 
wonderful voice, and reflect upon the 
situation, perhaps a bit cynically. 

“What a shame! What a crime!” one 
is tempted to mutter. “That such a 
voice might be untrammelled, to rise to 
heights of perfect development and 
worldly success!” 

“And yet—” one continues reflectively, 
“there is much in musical education be- 
sides the voice alone.” 

The young people are simple-hearted 
peasants, and to separate them might 
ruin both, and so is it not better that 
he should work out his destiny in its 
own good time? 

Meanwhile his teachers are rejoicing in 
their opportunity to aid in the education 
and development of a potential artist— 
it might be another Scotti or Caruso. 

Teachers have vast opportunities for 
good if they will cultivate the mission- 
ary spirit. And study is for a life time. 


“Pay as you go” is a mighty good 
motto, says my friend who at forty-five 
years of age, is proudly waving before 
me, as I write, her college certificate, 
evidence of the completion of a course 
of musical study, begun at eighteen, in- 
terrupted by marriage and the rearing of 
three children, during which experience 
she studied and earned by teaching, the 
continuation of her studies and mature 
development of her talents. 

“CONSTANT READER.” 

Colorado Springs, Sept. 2, 1922. 

ol ae 
The Cardinal Principle 
Dear Mephisto: 

I have just read with great pleasure 
your article in the issue of Aug. 12 
apropos the popularity of Fritz Kreisler. 
With your “cardinal principle” that the 
nature of the artist gets into the quality 
of the work that he produces, I fully 
agree. In my opinion it is by far the 
greatest factor in the development of 
the artist—life as a fine art, first and 
foremost. It one looks for it he will 
find it in every great artist on the con- 
cert stage to-day. Psychology tells us 
that what a man thinks, acts and lives 
will appear in his playing. Regardless 
of his technical ability, experience or 
study unless he has consciously or un- 
consciously developed the spiritual (not 


necessarily the religious) side of life 
he will never rise to the heights. 
For the past year I have been re- 


ceiving great help in my music by study- 
ing at the Whitney Studios of Platform 
Art. At this unique studio in Boston 
they are teaching this phase to numbers 
of others and things have come to me in 
my playing which were hitherto a closed 
book. 
FREDERIC TILLOTSON. 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 9, 1922. 
al all. 
Dr. Marafioti’s Book 
My dear Mephisto: 

I read with great interest your diver- 
sified and timely remarks upon musical 
matters from week to week. We readers 
could ill afford to miss your columns o1 
savory comment, so to your efforts, Sir, 
I would hereby give sincere tribute. But 
as to Dr. Marafioti’s book, regarding the 


immortal Caruso’s method of singing, I 
wish to voice the following opinion: 

The so-called “sensation” that has been 
caused in the vocal profession by this 
work seems to me to be nothing more 
than the natural interest which the 
“human species” demonstrates in the 
ideas and characteristics of the celebri- 
ties of its kind. If Dr. Marafioti had 
written the same fundamental truths as 
a result of intimate association with 
some unknown yet worthy singer, they 
would not have “turned a hair.” This 
effort on the part of some few authors 
to commercialize their personal acquain- 
tance with Caruso to the belittlement of 
the opinions of the venerable, broad- 
minded, intelligent and experienced vocal 
instructors of our land cannot but set a 
bit offensively. 

There seems to be nothing in Caruso’s 
method as defined by Dr. Marafioti which 
is essentially new to the best in modern 
vocal instruction. The hackneyed phrase, 
“He who knows how to pronounce knows 
how to sing,” should read, “He who 
knows how to pronounce without de- 
spoiling his tone knows how to sing.” 
These two ideas are as diversified as the 
North and South poles. 

The singer’s pronunciation must always 
be the servant of his tonality; that is, 
his tonality must supersede his pronun- 
ciation. The artist singer expresses 
through his tonality, while the words are 
but the units of this tonal expression. 
The relation of the word to the tone is 
the truly great problem in vocal study. 
Pronunciation so affects the singer’s tone 
that the listener often perceives a com- 
parative faultiness in the tonal effects 
of some of our leading artists, as heard 
in French, Italian and English songs on 
recital programs. This fact vindicates 
the truth in the idea that words often 
despoil the tone, and that we must first 
strive for tonality, then learn to pro- 
nounce as distinctly as possible within 
this tonality. 

STUART BARKER, 
Gunn School of Music. 
Chicago, Sept. 9, 1922. 
pat et 2 
A Good Word for Mephisto 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 
Am glad to renew my subscription for 
your paper, as I think I get more broad- 
minded thoughts out of Mephisto’s rea- 
sonings than out of any other publica- 
tion I have read. 
Best wishes, 
CHARLES C. MULLIN. 
Onondaga, Hill, N. Y., Sept. 10, 1922. 
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Exclusive Direction of Catharine A. Bamman, 53 West 39th Street 


Ol’ N’ Orleans” sung “en crinoline.”’ 


junction with the Salzedo Harp Ensemble and the Griffes Group. 


It is rare to hear a lovelier natural voice.—New York Times. 


THOMAS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


New York City 


cAll programs include Edna Thomas’ delightful group of “Creole Songs of 
Booking singly in recital and in con- 
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have not been heard before. The con- 
certs are exceedingly attractive and Mr. 
Martino has shown that he is in favor 
of bringing the best music within reach 
of people of moderate means. 

W. J. PARKER. 


Boston Orchestra Plays 
Little-Known Music 











Boston Symphony Ensemble to Tour 


Eastern Canada 


Boston, Sept. 10.—The Boston Sym- 
phony Ensemble, conducted by Augusto 
Vannini, will shortly tour the Canadian 
provinces of New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, and Prince Edward Island. Two 
concerts will be given at Halifax, and 
Yarmouth, St. John, Moncton, Charlotte- 
town, Sackville, Truro, Windsor, Wolf- 
ville, and Annapolis will also be visited. 
The tour will be undertaken before the 
opening of the season of the Boston 
Symphony, of which the Ensemble forms 
a part. W. J. PARKER. 





Announces Artists for Boston Athletic 
Association Series 


BosToN, Sept. 11.—Marguerite Na- 
mara, soprano, will open the Sunday 
afternoon concerts of the Boston Athletic 
Association on Dec. 17. The following 
other artists will also appear in the 
series: Carmela Ponselle, mezzo-so- 
prano, Jan. 14; Anne Roselle, soprano, 
Feb. 11; Queena Mario, soprano, March 
4; Alice Gentle, mezzo-soprano, March 
The Boston Symphony Ensemble 
will take part in each concert. This 
series is financed by the subscriptions 
of members, and no charge for admission 
is made. W. J. PARKER. 








Photo by White Studio 
Raffaele Martino, Conductor of Italian 
Eighteenth Century Orchestra of Boston 18. 


Boston, Sept. 9.—The Italian Eigh- 
teenth Century Orchestra, Raffaele Mar- 
tino conductor, will be heard this season 
in a series of concerts at the St. James 
Theater on Sunday evenings. This or- 
chestra gave its first performance last 
June. It plays scores that were written 
as early as the sixteenth century. The 
members of the orchestra appear in the 
costume of the eighteenth century and 
the entire program is played by candle- 
light. The beauty of these old neglected 
scores has raised the question why they 


—$— 





BosTon, Sept. 8—Maud Cuney Hare, 
pianist, who is spending her vacation at 
West Gloucester, Mass., is making plans 
for her concert season and arranging 
programs with William H. Richardson, 
baritone. Miss Hare writes that she has 
just completed the manuscript of another 
book. 











Three Artists in East Gloucester Pro- 
gram 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MAss., Sept. 10.— 
At the Hawthorne Inn Casino, on the 
evening of Sept. 3, a recital was given by 
Katharine Howard Brown, soprano; 
George Reimherr, tenor, and Alice Mc- 
Dowell, pianist. Miss Brown was decid- 
dely successful ih songs by dell’Acqua, 
Grieg, Léhr, Curran, Boyd and Somerset, 
and Mr. Reimherr in songs by Griffes, 
Branscombe, Vanderpool, Foster, Kram- 
er, Voorhees, Cox, Warford and Romelli, 
The singers closed the program with 
duets by Nevin and Hildach. Miss Mc- 
Dowell was heard to advantage in pieces 
by MacDowell and Granados and was 
also the accompanist for the two singers. 





Rachel Hollister Heads New School in 
Portland, Me. 


PORTLAND, ME., Sept. 11.—Blanche 
Dingley-Mathews has appointed Rachel 
Hollister director of her new school at 
Westbrook Seminary. Miss Hollister 
studied theory; music appreciation and 
composition with Mr. Lewis, of Tuftg 
College. While at Jackson College she 
was leader of the Girls’ Orchestra, Glee 
Club pianist and College organist. Dur- 
ing the past two years she has been a 
pupil of Heinrich Gebhard. 





Plan Memorial to Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


BRANFORD, CONN., Sept. 9.—In a con- 
cert given recently at Library Hall in 
aid of the fund for a memorial for Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, the following appeared: 
Mrs. Forrester Hammer, Jocelyn Bauer, 
Ruth Helen Davis, Asthur Troostwyk, 
Ernest Warren, Jr.; Robert Stanley, 
Stedman Jones, Milton Stone, Edith Ro- 
bella Jones, Harry J. Reed, and a harp 
ensemble comprising Edith Davies-Jones, 
Mrs. Leroy Kirkham, Mrs. Hammer, 
Ruth Whalen, Lillian Coffee, Eunice 


Niskerson and Gertrude Morris. 
W. E. CASTELOW. 
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David MDannes 
Music School 


David and Clara DMannes, Directors 


SINGING DEPARTMENT 


Course for Opera and Concert 
( GIULIO SILVA 
Individual Singing Lessons .< MYRON W. WHITNEY 
UMARGARET L. TORRENS 
Singing Class for Professionals ........ GIULIO SILVA 





Course in Vocal Pedagogy 


This course is planned for those who have already had a 
thorough and intensive musical training and wish to special- 
ize in the subjects whose practical application are necessary 
in the teaching of singing. 


Solfege ........ ps eta Frnt poe gr enetd Class in the Theory of Pedagogy ...... GIULIO SILVA 
iia . ..... } INE BAIN (English, Frenc Class in Practical Pedagogy (Observation and discussion 
ci | MATILDE TRUCCO (Italian) of the work of Mr. Silva’s Singing Class for 
rs Pe, gos cesener bases ee GIULIO SILVA ED) 6 once beak ccavcaeshons GIULIO SILVA 

SE nn otc bemand DAVID McK. WILLIAMS Piano Instruction in Accompaniment, Sight Reading, 

Stage Instruction (for Opera Students sufficiently Transposition and the Reading of Vocal Scores 
ee ree MILLO PICCO- Ensemble Singing ................... GIULIO SILVA 

Lecture Classes CO BO ee ee DAVID McK. WILLIAMS 



























157 EAST 74th STREET 





Telephone Rhinelander 0010 





Throatiness Is W orst 
American Vocal Fau't. 
Says Mme. Soder-H ‘:¢¢, 


“Throatiness is the chief fault 
American speaking and singing _ ,j,,» 
says Mme. Soder-Hueck. This \,. 
York vocal teacher has just comp te, , 
ten-weeks’ summer master class, a 
sought the mountains for a rest p 
opening her winter season on Se |. »: 

“Many singers,” she declared p: «y ;, 
departure on vacation, “came to n. +): 
summer only to acquire ease in sg} gip 
They were using their voices un aty, 
ally, creating all sorts of muscu! 
terferences. Throaty singing noi oy) 
prevents the use of the voice for a tig), 
purposes, but it will sooner or |ate, 
wreck the voice altogether. My -tuyqj, 
was a sort of vocal repair shop in hic) 
I helped my students to eliminate my, 
cular interference and throaty p) ody. 
tion. It is not at all difficult. Beside. 
practising lip muscle and vowel exercise 
one must develop deep natural breathing 
and control of the breath. The resy); 
will be absence of interference, perfec 
control, resonance, flexibility and evyep. 
ness through all the registers. Onl 
when singing is natural can real artistry 
and interpretation begin and, besides. 
the voice becomes fuller and richer 4) 
the time.” 

Mme. Soder-Hueck’s class ended ; 
Aug. 12. Professional musicians were 
given help in the preparation of reper 
toire for next season and others studied 
voice production and placement, etc. 

Several of the students were especia)|; 
promising, among them Effie Johnson ; 
Wahoo, Neb., mezzo-contralto; Elsie Mix 
of Vermont, dramatic soprano; Bertha 
Plock, soprano, and others. 





Charlotte Lund and N. Val Peavey Aid 
Patchogue, L. I., Fund 


PATCHOGUE, L. I., Sept. 9.— Mn 
Charlotte Lund, soprano, assisted by N 
Val Peavey, pianist, gave a recital at th 
Sorosis Club Rooms on Sept. 1, when this 
well-known singer artistically _ inter- 
preted the “Un bel di” aria from “Ma- 
dama Butterfly” and groups of songs by 
Ronald, Nevin, Cyril Scott, Woodman, 
Hiie, Delbruck, Paladihe, Georges, Dens. 
more, Branscombe, Bassett and Kramer, 
and was applauded to the echo. Mr. Pea 
vey’s solos included a Brahms Rhapsody 
and works by Mrs. Beach, Palmgren and 
Debussy, in which he was well received. 
The recital was for the benefit of the 
club’s “Opera Circle” fund. 


Boston Musicians Return from Europe 


BosToNn, Sept. 10.—Felix Fox, director 
of the Felix Fox School of Pianoforte 
Playing, and Harrison Potter, pianist, 
and of the school faculty, returned re- 
cently by the steamer Pittsburgh from 
several months’ tour of the Contineni 





They visited France, Switzerland, Italy, 


Belgium and England, and each has 
brought back new music for concel't 
work in the coming season. W. J. P. 


Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera, will give a recital in Car- 


negie Hall on Sunday afternoon, Oct. *. 


H-E-N-R-Y L-E-V-I-N-E 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Steinert Hall, Boston 
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THE LONDON DAILY 


LONDON ARTS GAZETTE 


“Her tone is pleasant, her technic irre- 
proachable.” 


TELEGRAPH SAID OF 


ILSE NIEMACK 


“She has the stuff that fiddlers are made of.”’ 


LONDON MORNING POST 
“She was born to be a violinist.” 


GLASGOW HERALD 


“Miss Ilse Niemack displayed a delight- 


ful quality of tone in a violin sonata by 


Handel.” 


LONDON “LADY” 


““Possesses considerable technical facility, 
good tone and musical feeling.” 


NOW TOURING IN EUROPE 
RETURNS TO AMERICA JANUARY ist 1923 


For Terms and Dates 


MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 8 East 34th St., New York 


Address 
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Robert Phillips, Boy 
Soprano, Acclaimed at 
Festival in Asheville 
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Robert Phillips 


ASHVILLE, N. C., Sept. 9.—Robert 
J Phillips, boy soprano, was warmly ac- 
VI. claimed at the Asheville Festival, at 
ee which he appeared in the children’s pro- 
gram on the afternoon of Aug. 12. In 
the Mad Scene from “Lucia” he ne- 
votiated high notes with remarkable ease 


Oiseau.” His capacity for artistic ex- 
pression was demonstrated in a group 
of American songs. Young Phillips, 
who arrived in Asheville three days be- 
fore, was the guest of the Kiwanis and 
Rotarians and sang for each organiza- 
tion. The singer, who is a native of 
Williamsport, Pa., has been trained since 
last October under Frederick H. Hay- 
wood of New York City, and Emil Polak, 
who has been his coach. Mr. Polak has 
written all of the special cadenzas in 
which the singer displays the range 
above high C. The boy sang on Aug. 3 
for the summer students at the Pennsyl- 
vania State Normal School at West 
Chester, Pa. 





Hear Artists at Grove Club, Far Rock- 
away 

FAR RockAway, L. I., Sept. 9.—In a 

concert at the Grove Club on Aug. 26, 

the program was given by Madeleine 


Marshall, pianist; Flora Greenfield, 
lyric soprano, and William Simmons, 
baritone. Miss Marshall was heard to 


great advantage in nine Chopin Preludes 
and works by Mendelssohn, Liszt and 
Moszkowski, her playing winning her 
two extras. Mr. Simmons sang artis- 
tically classic pieces by Secchi, Purcell, 
and Handel, and songs by Huhn, Ay]l- 
ward, Lohr and Speaks, the quality of 
his voice and his stirring delivery draw- 
ing forth great applause. He had to 
give several encores. Mrs. Greenfield 
charmed with -her singing of a lieder 
group by Brahms, Schumann, and 
Schubert and in French and English 
songs by Rabey. Leroux, Tchaikovsky, 
Carpenter and Fuentes. She and Mr. 
Simmons sang Hildach’s duet “The Pas- 
sage Birds’ Farewell.” 





Simmons Appears with Quintet in Wood- 
stock, N. Y. 


WoopsTock, N. Y., Sept. 9—The Mav- 
erick concert on Sunday, Sept. 3, pre- 
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Handel aria and songs in English by 
Speaks and Lohr. Gustave Tinlot and 
Leon Barzin, violins; Paul Lemay, viola, 
and Paul Kéfer and Horace Britt, ’cellos, 
united in a worthy performance of Schu- 
bert’s Quintet for strings, Op. 163. Inez 
Carroll was the accompanist. 





Arthur Shattuck to Tour England and 
Norway 


Arthur Shattuck, pianist, who has been 
spending the summer abroad, will play 
a number of recital and orchestral en- 
gagements in London and the provinces, 
the last being a joint recital with Jac- 
ques Thibaud at Chatham on Oct. 5. Mr. 
Shattuck will also give a series of nine 
recitals in Norway, appearing three 
times with the Stockholm Symphony un- 
der Schneevoight in Christiania. He will 
sail from Norway in time to play with 
the New York Philharmonic on Nov. 11 
and 12. 

Harry N. Wiley to Teach in Boston 

Harry N. Wiley, pianist and teacher, 
who has taught in Columbus, Ohio, for 
several years, after his being a member 
of the faculty at Ohio Wesleyan College, 
is spending the summer at Somerville, 
Mass. Mr. Wiley has not only come East 
for the summer, but will remain here 
and will teach during the coming winter 
at the Faelten Pianoforte School in 
Boston. 


BECKETT, MAss., Sept. 9.—At an open 
air performance of Gluck’s “Iphigenia in 
Aulis,” given recently by the girls at 
Camp Yokum, Harold Milligan was con- 
ductor. 


SONGS FOR VOICE ALONE 





British Composer Devotes Himself to 
Neglected Phase of Vocal Art 


A new development in the art of song 
—new at least from the point of view 
of art music, though common enough in 
the field of folk-music—has met with 
singular success during the past season 
or two in London. It is known as the 
art of unaccompanied song and has 
reached its highest form of development 
through the efforts of Herbert Bedford. 
Songs of this type have held a place re- 
cently on the programs of many London 
recitalists and on several occasions have 
made up entire programs. Their suc- 
cess has been more than the success of a 
novelty, for they have aroused the inter- 
est of a considerable musical public in 
addition to the critics. 

Esther Coleman and Dora Labbette, 
two British singers with miarked dra- 
matic gifts, have given several programs 
of songs by Mr. Bedford. It is the com- 
poser’s view that an instrumental ac- 
companiment obscures much of the pure 
tonal beauty of the human voice and 
that the absence of accompaniment gives 
the singer a more ample opportunity to 
exercise his artistic gifts. Mr. Bedford 
is the composer of more than a score of 
unaccompanied songs. 


Nellie and Sara Kouns, sopranos, have 
added two new vocal duets by Easthope 
Martin to their répertoire for next sea- 
son. They are “As I Went A Roaming” 
and ‘Who Goes A Walking.” They will 
also sing Ivor Novello’s “Page’s Road 
Song.” all of which are published by 
Enoch & Sons. 








WE ARE NOT MANAGERS! 


But We Offer a Service That May Be of Incalculable 


VALUE TO YOU 


Consult us and find out what it is—then you will 
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25 West 86th Street 
New York City 


|| GEORGE FERGUSSON 


“INTERNATIONALLY EMINENT TEACHER OF VOICE” 
Complete Preparation FOR ANY FIELD of the Vocal Profession 


First Term of Twenty Weeks 
Begins Thursday, September 21st 


For Appointment and 
Information Address 


SHERMAN K. SMITH 


Manager 
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Adelin Fermin Completes 
First Year as Vocal Head 
at Eastman Music School 


Heenepoenonenennsteine seseneerne 








Adelin Fermin 


Adelin Fermin, who has just finished 
his first year’s engagement as head of 
the vocal department at the Eastman 
School of Music, Rochester, is enthusi- 
astic about the pupils he has found at the 
school. He reports a highly successful 
period, closing with a heavily attended 
summer class, many members of which 
have enrolled for the winter season. Mr. 
Fermin, accompanied by his wife, for- 
merly his pupil and the possessor of a 


fine mezzo-soprano voice, has recently 
been spending a few weeks in northern 
Minnesota, at the summer home of Mrs. 
Fermin’s mother. 

Discussing his pupils at Rochester, 
Mr. Fermin speaks with enthusiasm of 
Clyde Miller, baritone; Mrs. Potter Rob- 
erts, contralto, and Mrs. Jeanne Wool- 
ford. The last-named was appointed his 
assistant after she sang at the home of 
George Eastman, founder of the school. 
John Charles Thomas, one of Mr. Fer- 
min’s foremost pupils, continues to do 
technical work and coaching with his 
teacher and friend as opportunities oc- 
cur. On the occasion of his latest visit 
the baritone was much impressed by the 
work of Mr. Miller. 

By arrangement with Mr. Lee, secre- 
tary of the Eastman School and man- 
ager of the Kilbourn Hall recitals, ad- 
vanced pupils of Mr. Fermin will be 
engaged in the series from time to time. 

Prior to taking up his Rochester post, 
Mr. Fermin was engaged at the Peabody 
Conservatory, Baltimore, for ten years. 
Three years ago he opened a studio in 
New York. He succeeded Arthur Alex- 
ander at the Eastman School. 





Awards Won in Mobile Memory Contest 


MOBILE, ALA., Sept. 9.—In Mobile’s 
first memory contest, which was held in 
connection with municipal playground 
work this summer, the winners were 
Cora Cook, first, with a perfect score; 
Eileen Sutton, second, and _ Alvira 
Thierry, third. The winner of the sec- 
ond prize is blind and wrote her answers 
on a typewriter by means of the touch 
system. The contest closed with a con- 
cert under the direction of Mrs. Carl 
Klinge in Lyons Park, when the Chil- 
dren’s Choir and the Girls’ Glee Club 
sang and the following soloists also took 
part: Hallie Sue McMillan and Mrs. 
Underwood Moss, sopranos; Mrs. Loudy, 
contralto; Don Barbour, tenor; Ervin 
Little, bass; Jessie Winters, violinist, 
and Clancy Baker, flautist. An orches- 


tra of twenty pieces, organized by 
Georgia Sterling, assisted in the celebra- 
tions. The contest was sponsored by W. 
H. Reynalds and staged by Mrs. Carl 
Klinge and Hazel Council. It lasted six 
weeks and there were 150 entries. 





Charleston Symphony in Open-Air Pro- 
gram 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Sept. 9.—The 
Charleston Symphony, conducted by W. 
S. Mason, gave an open-air concert on 
the terrace in front of the Mason School 
of Music on Aug. 27, and was acclaimed 
by an audience estimated at 1000 per- 
sons. The program included Rossini’s 
“Italians in Algiers” Overture, excerpts 
from “Carmen,” Massenet’s “Under the 
Lindens” and numbers by Glazounoff, 
Arensky and Chopin. John Olver, Jr., 
was flute soloist in the “Carmen” music, 
and a duet in “Under the Lindens” was 
played by Willem Shultze, ’cello, and 
George Crumb, clarinet. 





More Music Students at Cumberland 
University, Lebanon, Tenn. 


LEBANON, TENN., Sept. 9.—Present 
indications are that there will be an in- 
crease of twenty per cent in the number 
of students of the Cumberland Univer- 
sity Conservatory in the coming session, 
to begin on Sept. 12. The Conservatory 
is under the direction of Clifford L. 
Jaynes, graduate of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity and School of Fine Arts, who has 
taken a post-graduate course in the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts of Syracuse Univer- 
sity. Mr. Jaynes will be assisted by five 
teachers. PAUL CONWAY. 


At the Indiana Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation convention in Greenwood, Ind., 
Marie Dawson Morrell, violinist, played 
A. Walter Kramer’s new composition, 
“Song Without Words.” The same com- 
position was played by Ruth Kemper, 
violinist, at the Biennial of the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs held in Chau- 
tauqua. 














MME. GENOVA 


Lately from Paris after 15 years in 
Europe with the best Voice and Throat 
Specialists—5 years with the late 


Mme. Mathi'de Marchesi 








Voice Placing «4 Tone Production Only 
Students Fully Equipped for 
The Concert and Operatic Coach 


STUDIOS 


New York City: Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, Suite 33. Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday from 2 to 9 P. M. Bryant 1274. 


Brooklyn: Apollo Studios, 381 Carlton Ave., Studio F., Monday, Wednesday and 


Friday. Sterling 0224. 


GENOVA 


American Soprano and Voice Specialist 






















WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 


A Thorough Education for the Organist 
17 EAST 11TH ST., N. Y. 
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Birmingham, Ala., Hears Mulinos Greek 
Tenor 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. 9.—N 
Mulinos, Greek tenor, gave ty 
certs here, singing numbers b. p, 


cini, Toselli and Bartlett. He , 

sisted by Fred G. Wiegand, vy) |j),., 
and Mrs. L. O. Torini, pianist. My 
linos also gave a radio concert fr: » ; 
broadcasting station of the A) 
Power Company, accompanied by) \,,, 
garet James. GEORGE H. WaArt.ox 





Edgar Schofield Conducts Class a: 
Point, N. C. 

After finishing a three-weeks’ <<<), 

of teaching at High Point, N. C., whey, 


he has had a class for the past two sup. 
mers, Edgar Schofield has gone to (}h,, 


ham Center, N. Y., to rest for 2 fe" 


weeks before beginning his work for ¢}, 
coming season. Some of Mr. Schofie|,’ 
pupils at High Point came from Wir. 
ston-Salem and others from Durham an; 
Reidsville. 





Sofie Hammer Moeller Sings for North 
Dakota Newspapermen 


DEvILS LAKE, N. D., Sept. 9.—Sof, 
Hammer Moeller, coloratura soprano. 
was the principal soloist in a progray 
given recently at the banquet of the loc, 
Press Association at Lakewood. Lydi, 
Loftness was at the piano. Miss Han. 
mer, who was married to Dr. Tho: 
Moeller last autumn, is to make he; 
home in New York. 

INEZ M. SERUMGAR) 





Attract Fall River 


Crowds 


FALL RIVER, MASS., Sept. 9.—A series 
of open-air band concerts, under the di- 
rection of the Chamber of Commerce, 
has been given on Sunday evenings in 
the public parks of this city and has at. 
tracted thousands of persons. Contribu- 
tions for the maintenance of the concerts 
were entirely voluntary, and the news. 
papers have aided in the project by pub- 
lishing a subscription blank in each 
issue. L. A, WARNER. 


Band Concerts 





Provincetown Hears Chamber Music 


PROVINCETOWN, MAss., Sept. 9. A 
chamber music concert was given befo: 
a.large audience on Aug. 20, in whic! 
Melzar Chaffee and Isabel Rausch, \ 
lins; William G. Jones, viola; Martha 
Whittemore, ’cello, and Nothera Barton, 
piano, participated. The program was 
composed of a Quartet by Beethoven, 
part of a Trio by Brahms, two sketches 
for string quartet based on Indian theme: 
by Griffes and part of the Quintet in 
Minor by César Franck. 





Tinlot’s Home Struck by Lightning 


WoopsTock, N. Y., Sept. 9.—The hom 
of Gustave Tinlot, concert master of t! 
New York Symphony, was struck 
lightning on the night of Aug. 25 ani 
burned to the ground. Mr. and Mrs. T1! 
lot escaped with their baby. Mr. Tin 
also managed to save his Guarneriu 
violin. 





Bangor Band Leader Marries 


BANGOR, ME., Sept. 9.—Harold New 
comb Currier, formerly of Brewer, : 


graduate of the University of Maine, 


where he was leader of the Univers't 
of Maine Band, the official band of t' 
Maine National Guard, was married ¢ 
Jessie Scott Oliver of Ayer, Mass., ! 
cently. JUNE L. BRIGH! 








OLIVE NEVIN 
HAROLD MILLIGAN 


Soprano 


Lecturer- 


Pianist 


Costume Recital 
“THREE 
CENTURIES OF 
AMERICAN SONG” 


Exclusive Management 


DANIEL MAYER 


Aeolian Hall 
New York 








MAESTRO 
ENRICO 





ROSATI 


Singing Teacher of the Royal Musical Lyceum of Santa Cecilia of Rome (Italy), who was 
the only instructor of 


THE GREAT POPULAR TENOR OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


will arrive in New York on October Ist, and will open a Singing School for voice place- 
ment, artistic roles, for solfeggio, piano and training of all the scores of the most famous 


operas. 


Appointment by mail only. 


GIGL 


Maestro Rosati will be assisted by 


MAESTRO EMILIO A. ROXAS 


Address Emilio A. Roxas, Studio 2231 Broadway, New York City 
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S far back as June 12, 1920, long be- 

fore the Virzi Tone Producer had 
been accepted by numerous artists of 
high rank, the writer, at the suggestion 
of Adolfo Betti, of the ’Flonzaley Quartet, 
talked with Joseph Virzi, one of the 
brothers who have made this invention. 
On the date above mentioned MUSICAL 
AMERICA was first to herald this dis- 
covery. 

The Virzis have now placed their tone 
producer in pianos, violins, ’cellos, violas, 
mandolins and guitars. Their device, 
which is made so as to conform to the 
shape of the instrument in which it is to 
be installed, is, like many inventions, a 
simple one. Specially prepared wood, of 
course, is used to make it, and it is al- 
ways chosen to match the wood of the top 
of the violin. It is inserted under the 


; top of the violin, as shown in the accom- 
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7 \ttention of Many Leading Artists 
Attracted by Virzi Tone Producer 


HUA 





Joseph and John Virzi, Inventors of the Virzi Tone Producer, at Work in Their New 
York Factory 


panying illustration. It is claimed that 
the invention proves itself effective in 
improving the quality of tone of a com- 
paratively inexpensive violin. Many vir- 
tuosos who have examined it state that it 
gives an instrument a glow of life similar 
to that possessed by the Italian violins of 
the masters. 

Many celebrated artists have examined 
and played on instruments equipped with 
the Virzi tone producer. A few of those 
who have warmly complimented the 
Virzis on their invention are Kreisler, 
Heifetz, Thibaud, Spalding, Betti and 
Casals. In the above photograph the 
Virzis are holding violins in which the 
tone producer has been placed. The 
grand piano shown is also equipped with 


the Virzi tone producer, which is vis- 
ible toward the right of the instru- 
ment. 





Musical Tableau Given at Lenox, Mass. 


LENOX, MAss., Sept. 9.—In aid of the 
Lenox Brotherhood fund a performance 
was given of “The Vision,” a tableau 
written and staged by Cornelia Hollister 
of Toledo, Ohio. Mrs. Hollister also sang 
the leading part, and was assisted by 
Mrs. Tremaine Parsons, Mrs. S. Boneff, 
Grace Gorman; Clara Jones, Grace 
Peters, Edna Peters, Mrs. William R. 
DeWitt, Frederick Maskell, Cortland 
Prowse and Mrs. H. W. Jones. 


St. Louis Musicians Visit Other States 


ST. Louis, Sept. 11.—Bruno Strass- 


berger, head of the Strassberger Con- 
servatories, has been on a trip to Cali- 
fornia and the Pacific Coast, accom- 


panied by Mrs. Strassberger. Mrs. Kar! 
Kimmel of St. Louis, soprano, recently 
participated in one of the morning musi- 
cales at the Community Theater, Colo- 
rado Springs. Ethan Allen Taussig is 
spending the summer at South Haven, 
and Raymond Koch is occupying his 
studio. Mr. Koch will open a studio of 
his own in the fall. HERBERT W. Cost. 





Clovis, N. M., Schools Will Give Credits 


Cuovis, N. M., Sept. 11.—As a result of 
a meeting of the music teachers of Clovis, 
called by James Bickley, City Superin- 
tendent of Schools, credit for outside 
music study will be given in the high 
school the coming year. 
WILMA MUNN SAGE. 
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Rhythm and Conducting, Harmony 
Exceptional Professional Oppor 
Artistic Environment, Private and Class 
Violin and ‘Cello, 

of music. But Seymour School so 
them through the drudgery, 


Students 
address 
BERGH, Manager 
Bryant 1925 











New York City 











he teachers in this Department are: George F. 


atory of Baltimore, Md., 


Students in this Department have the 
tific as well as social lines. 








THE MUSIC SCHOOL SETTLEMENT OF PHILADELPHIA 


Sinnounces the opening of its Master Department, 
Boyle, 
and Frank Gittelson, 
A limited number of advanced pupils will be accepted. 
opportunity through teaching to receive training 


October Ist, 1922. 
pianist, formerly with the Peabody Conserv- 


violinist. 


along scien- 





Iowa Federation Bringing Out First 
Annual Directory 

AMES, IowA, Sept. 9.—The first An- 
nual Directory now being prepared by 
the Iowa Federation of Music Clubs is 
almost ready for the press and is ex- 
pected to appear in October. The book 
will contain a history of each club, lists 
of officers and members and portraits of 
many of the presidents. It will have de- 
partments for artists, teachers, compos- 
ers and managers. The book is being 
prepared under the direction of Mrs. 
Louis Bernard Schmidt, state president, 


and E. Sheldon D. Minnich, managing 
editor. 
Rhea E. Dessis Agestatal Organist at 
Reading Church 
READING, Pa., Sept. 9.— Rhea E. 


Drexel, a pupil for the past six years of 
Henry F. Seibert, organist, has been ap- 
pointed organist of St. Luke’s Lutheran 
Church. Miss Drexel also studied piano 
with Isidore E. Cropseys and completed 
a course for music supervisors, conduct- 
ed by Dr. Hollis Dann, director of music 
in the public schools of Pennsylvania. 


23 
Barclay and Bristol Give Program in 
Gloucester, Mass. 
GLOUCESTER, MaAss., Sept. 9.—John 


Barclay, baritone, and Frederick Bris- 
tol, pianist and accompanist, were heard 
in a recital at the home of Mrs. Jefferson 
Coolidge, recently. Of especial interest 
was Mr. Barclay’s singing of “Chanson 
a Manger” by Lemaire and Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Pilgrim’s Song.” Besides playing 
excellent accompaniments, Mr. Bristol 
was heard in several solo numbers. The 
artists were re-engaged for another con- 
cert on Sept. 9. 





Conservatory Students’ to 


Collaborate in Operetta 


LANSING, MIcH., Sept. 9.—The com- 
position of an operetta by students of 
the theory classes of Lansing Conserva- 
tory in collaboration is a novel project 
outlined for the coming season. The 
libretto will be shaped in collaboration, 
after a vote upon the particular story 
to be utilized. The composition and 
subsequent orchestration of the music, 
under the supervision of Raymond L. 
Bowers, teacher of piano and theory, 
will be undertaken by the students. 


Lansing 
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MASTER 
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WORLD FAMED 
ARTISTS 


Teacher 


Associate 


“Recognized Authority on Voice Production and the Art of Singing”’ 





Studios Reopen September 25" 


Mrs, YEATMAN GRIFFIT 


STUDIOS: 318 West 82nd Street, 
New York 


Secretary: MISS EUPHEMIA BLUNT, Telephone, 8537 Schuyler 


GRIFFITH 


Bie. 


Mishkin, 


Assistant Teachers 


EUPHEMIA BLUNT 
HARRY C. THORPE 

















ROBERT RINGLING 


BARITONE 


Management: 





























EMINENT PIANIST 


For terms and conditions for admission apply to the registrar of the school R. E. JOHNSTON, 14651 Broadway, New York 
416 Queen Street, Philadelphia. eke a a ——— 
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AND PEDAGOGUE 

WILL RESUME TEACHING ON SEPTEMBER FIFTEENTH 
AT HIS STUDIO, 137 WEST 86 STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
RUTH TAGER, Sec’y 
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An Orches- That very gifted Italian 
tral Elegy, composer, Francesco San- 
Two Songs toliquido, has_ recently 
and a Violin published his “La Sagra 
Piece by dei Morti,” a symphonic 
Signor elegy for orchestra “in 
Santoliquido honor of the _ Italian 
heroes who fell on the 

Piave” in the late war. It is a score of 
some _ nineteen 

pages, a fine, 


healthy, sonorous 
outpouring of or- 
chestral writing. 
In it he has said 
nothing very dif- 
ferent from what 
other composers 
have given us in 
a work of this 
kind. But he has 
said very elo- 
quently what he 
has had to say. 
We would like to 
hear this piece 
played in Amer- 
ica. It well de- 
serves it. The 
work, very appropriately, is dedicated to 
that romantic twentieth-century figure, 
Gabriele d’Annunzio. 

Of the songs we like better “Una 
nenia trecentesca,” written last year (as 
was the orchestral piece just mentioned) 
than “Meriggio d’Estate.” ‘Una nenia 
trecentesca” is a setting of Thirteenth 
Century Italian poem and is done with 
great artistic continence. There is more 
than a touch of Puccini in it, despite the 
fact that it is not intended at all to be 
music of the theater. It is for medium 
voice. “Meriggio d’Estate” is for high, 
voice, violin and piano, and is a fluent, 
early work, one which the composer in- 
forms us he wrote while a student at the 
famous St. Cecilia Academy in Rome. 
A Réverie for violin with piano accom- 
paniment, nice writing of an immature 
kind, dates from the same period. 

The orchestral score and “Una nenia 
trecentesca” are published by the com- 
poser, with a note explaining that the 
London publishers, J. & W. Chester, Ltd. 
are the sole agents for the British Em- 
pire. “Meriggio d’Estate” and Réverie 
are published by A. Forlivesi & C. in 
Florence. 





Francesco Santoliquido 


* * * 


During the last year we 
have been obliged several 
times to chronicle for our 
readers the lamentable productions of a 
Japanese, Yoshiji Tanimura by name, 
who sends us his “compositions” for re- 
view. The latest product of his pen is 
an Andante for string quartet, of which 
he has mailed us score and parts. We 
have examined this work, and find it to 
be but another woeful exhibition on the 
part of a person who is anxious to write 
music along lines made universal by 
Western nations, but has both nothing to 


Why Will 
They Do It? 


Where Mr. Tanimura has indicated 6/8 
as the rhythm, he writes twelve quarter > 
beats to a measure, and seems not to 
know that he has done it. All very amaz- 
ing, all very terrible and wonderful, 
were it not so pathetic. Japan is not 
well served in her sons sending out such 
childish examples of musical art to 
countries where the art of music is un- 
derstood. Does Mr. Tanimura enjoy our 
speaking our mind about his “com- 
positions”? If so, let him keep on send- 


ing them, 
ok ok * 
Howard “Hush of the World” and 


Barlow Adds ‘Your Eyes” (J. Fischer 
Two Admir- & Bro.) are two choruses 
able Choral by Howard Barlow for 
Pieces to three-part women’s 


His List voices with piano accom- 
paniment that indicate 
this composer’s growing talent. Espe- 


cially in “Hush of the World,” a setting 
of a quite gorgeous poem by Maxwell 
Struthers Burt, has Mr. Barlow gone 
deep and written with multitudinous col- 
oring for the medium in which he is 
working. This is no conventional part- 
song, let it be clearly understood. It is 
a tone-sketch, vitally emotional, varied in 
mood, yet ali bound by an undertone that 
first comes out in the setting of the open- 
ing lines: 

Hush of the world 

Save for a small quiet wind. 


The Moderato section “Heart of my 
life” is roundly melodic in a Wagnerian 
way. Examine the final page! The in- 
terplay here of voice parts and piano is 
managed with extraordinary skill, and 
with an inherently musical feeling that 
is noteworthy. Altogether a significant 
piece of choral writing, this ‘Hush of the 
World” may well be called one of the 
finest choruses for women’s voices writ- 
ten in many a day in these United States. 

“Your Eyes” is a more direct melodic 
outburst, a very singable composition, 
strongly climaxed at the close and it is 
a splendid number with which to close a 
group of part-songs at a choral concert. 
The effective poem is by John Alan 
Haughton. A. W. K. 


* * * 
Folk-Themes 


Five individual songs 


in Art Song (Arthur P. Schmidt 
Metamor- Co.), by G. A. Grant- 
phoses by G. Schaefer, offer fine ex- 
A. Grant- amples of that artistic 
Schaefer use of the _ folk-song 


theme which has _ sv 
greatly enriched the répertoire of our 
concert programs. To begin with are 
two old Negro songs, “A Little Wheel 
A-Rollin’ in My Heart” and “Little 
David.” Both are delightful, with their 
liquidly expressive, syncopated melodies 
—the tunes are evidently genuine—and 
the effective piano accompaniments with 
which Mr. Grant-Schaefer has set them 
off. The first is dedicated to Charles 
Edwin Lutton, the second to May Peter- 








hearts of possible dice-rollers among her 
audiences. 

Mr. Grant-Schaefer’s three other folk- 
songs are in his French-Canadian series: 
“In the Moonlight,” “The Nightingale’s 


Song” and “I Hear the Millwheel.” “In 
the Moonlight” is the famous old French 
song of Lulli. It may be that this ver- 
sion, so far as the tune is concerned, is a 
French-Canadian one, but there is noth- 
ing to indicate the presence of the maple- 
leaf. Mr. Grant-Schaefer’s delightful 
harmonization, however, with its thirty- 
second note triplet on the first after- 
beat recurring in the piano accompani- 
ment in so many measures, is entirely 
his own, and makes the question of its 
French-Canadianism rather than an aca- 
demic one. “The Nightingale’s Song” is 
short and very expressive; the accom- 
paniment is delicately wrought in entire 
keeping with its simplicity and unmistak- 
able folk-song quality. In “I Hear the 
Millwheel” Mr. Grant-Schaefer has also 
treated his habitant melody with the 
proper musical conception of what is 
needed accompanimentally; the gener- 
ally accepted figurated flow of right- 
hand piano notes which emphasizes the 
programmatic idea is established on an 
interesting ground-bass which robs it of 
any banality. 

The five songs, Negro and French- 
Canadian, will well repay the examina- 
tion of the singer, and deserve to be 
heard on the recital stage. F. H. M. 
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LUISA TETRAZZINI.. . 
TITTA RUFF 

ROSA RAISA 
GIACOMO RIMINI 


BENIAMINO GIGLI ... 
GIUSEPPE DE LUCA. . 





ANNA FITZIU . . 
CYRENA VAN GORDON . 
EVELYN SCOTNEY... 
JOSEPH HISLOP 
JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 
ERWIN NYIREGYHAZI . 
RAOUL VIDAS. . ° 
EDWARD LANKOW .. . 
: TINA FILIPPONI 
: ROBERT RINGLING. . . 
: RUDOLPH BOCHCO 
CLARA DEEKS.. 
PAUL RYMAN .. 
SUZANNE KEENER . . 
DELPHINE MARCH... . 
MARIE SAVILLE... . 
CAROLINE PULLIAM . . 
REVEREND LAURENCE 
BRACKEN 


-Lyric Soprano. 


-Contralto. 
. Soprano. 


.Baritone. 


Pree, VCILy . 6 « te Hungarian Violinist. 


-World’s Famous Prima Donna Soprano. 

Meee 0 2 & Celebrated Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

its ee ee Foremost Dramatic Soprano and 

. -Italian Baritone of the 
Opera Company. 

-Leading Tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

-Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


Chicago -Joint Recitals. 


Season from October, 1923-1924. 


-Leading Mezzo Soprano of the Chicago Opera Company. 
-Coloratura Soprano. 
oe ae Scottish Tenor. 
-Popular American Baritone. 
-Hungarian Pianist. 
-French Violinist. 
Basso of the Chicago Opera Company. 
ee + Italian Pianist. 
-American Baritone. 
-Russian Violinist. 
-Lyric Soprano. 
. -American Tenor. 
-Coloratura Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


-Coloratura Soprano. 


: MERTIE BAMBER BERGEN .Composer-Pianist. 
and 
THE BILTMORE FRIDAY MORNING MUSICALES 
at the HOTEL BILTMORE 
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muscle-bound throats. 


GRACE A. NEWELL 


Associate Teacher and Coach 


Development and absolute control of natural breathing. 
Flexibility and purity of tone with ease of singing. 


INVESTIGATE THESE FACTS! 


(Telephone Circle 1350) 
FERDINAND E. L. TORRIANI 
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TORRIANI 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND DICTION 


Based on the Elimination of All Muscular Interference 
Results :—Reinforcement and concentration of tone at the roof of the mouth. 


Disappearance of chronic hoarseness, tired throats and other vocal difficulties directly traceable to 


Perfect Diction by position. 


Season Opens September 25th 


TORRIANI STUDIOS, 301-302 Carnegie Hall, New York 


BELLE FELTON 


Accompanying and re Reading 
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ET oe 
eESTIVAL IN WISCONSIN 


Qeonte’s Second Annual Program 
Attracts Many 


QcuNTO, Wis., Sept. 9. — Oconto 
.’s second Community Music Festi- 
val Martineau’s Grove, has been high- 
lv s essful. A program on Sunday 
after:von and another on Sunday eve- 
vere given in picturesque surround- 
and it is estimated that more than 
=j00 people attended from four counties 
‘n this section of the state. 
~ 4 choir, orchestra, and band appeared 
‘both programs. Harriet Orendorff had 
heen announced as the chief soloist, but 
her place was taken by Dorothy Rae and 
Charies Champlin, both of Chicago. 
George Glass of Oconto played baritone 
horn solos and Agnes Mellen, only 
thirteen years old, was accompanist. 

This festival was organized, like the 
frst, through the energy of Rev. Kar! M. 
Chivoromeeys instructor at Elmhurst 
College, I 

The local committee assisting was com- 
posed of Robert A. Amundson, county 
agricultural agent; Robert Hall, Spruce; 
Dr. C. W. Stoelting, Oconto; Arno Marg- 
vatter, Oconto Falls; Rev. E. T. Soper, 
Gillett; W. Lloyd, Oconto; R. G. Flan- 
Jers, Oconto, and P. N. Ygaard, Gillett. 

At the evening concert, Attorney A. V. 
Classon asked for a vote of the people as 
to the desirability of another festival 
next year, and this unanimously in the 
affirmative. C. O. SKINROOD. 


Jamestown, N. Y., Choral 
Concert 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Sept. 10.—The 
Jamestown Choral Society, Samuel Thor- 
stensberg, conductor, was heard with 
Chautauqua soloists comprising Florence 
Loose, soprano; Mildred Bryars, con- 
tralto; Rulon Robinson, tenor, and 
Frank Cuthbert, bass, with Arthur Shat- 
tuck at the piano, in an attractive pro- 
vram at the Zion Mission Church on 


Count 


ning, 


ings, 


Society in 








Aug. 25. Among the numbers given 
were Lehmann’s song cycle, “The Golden 
Threshold,” and Weber’s “Harvest” can- 
tata, in addition to groups of solos. 
Arthur Goranson was organist, and 
Esther Elf accompanist, for the society. 
CAROLINE STRATTON CURTISS. 





Award Prizes at Siangerfest in Allen- 
town, Pa. 


ALLENTOWN, PaA., Sept. 9.—The San- 
gerfest of the Singers’ Federation of 
Eastern Pennsylvania closed here yes- 
terday, with the award of prizes to a 
number of leading organizations. The 
Brooklyn Liederkranz, Gustav T. Heil, 
leader, won first prize, and the Concordia 
Society of Carlstadt, N. J., Joseph Lau- 
fenberg, leader, second place, for cities 
of the first class outside the State. Prizes 
for cities of the second class outside 
Pennsylvania went to the College Point, 
N. Y., Mannerchor, first, and to the West 
Hoboken, N. J., Mannerchor, second. 
First prize for organizations from cities 
of this State were awarded to the Scran- 
ton Liederkranz, first class; Williams- 
port Turner Mannerchor, second class, 
and the Concordia Mannerchor of Eas- 
ton, third class. At a session presided 
over by John Graeflin, president of the 
Lehigh S&ngerbund, it was decided to 
hold next year’s festival at Reading, Pa. 


Robert G. Weigester Conducts Master 
Class in Youngstown 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Sept. 10.—Robert 
G. Weigester, New York vocal teacher, 
recently completed a successful summer 
master class here. This was his first 
visit to Youngstown. Mr. Weigester re- 
opened his Carnegie Hall studio in New 
York on Sept. 15. 


Massell Pupils in Long Island Recital 


PoINT 0’ Woops, L. I., Sept. 9.—A re- 
cital was given recently by Flora Negri, 
soprano, and Frances Sonin, interpreter 
of juvenile character songs, both pupils 
of James Massell, New York vocal 


MUSICIANS’ 


teacher. Miss Negri was heard in the 
customary numbers of the concert hall, 
and Miss Sonin in songs, as Mazie, Wee- 
Ching-Lee, Cio-Cio-San, Mesha and Bob. 
Mr. Massell is conducting a vocal school 
this summer at Saltaire, Fire Island, and 
is also teaching at his New York studio. 





Richard W. Grant Takes Pennsylvania 
State College Post 
Boston, Sept. 9.—Richard W. Grant, 
former supervisor of music in the Win- 
chester and Lexington schools, has been 
appointed director of music in Pennsy]l- 
vania State College. Mr. Grant com- 
pleted courses at the New England Con- 
servatory and the Northampton Insti- 
tute of Music Pedagogy and is a charter 
member and organizer of the Eastern 
Music Supervisors’ Conference. 
W. J. PARKER. 
Alvin E. Gillett in Evanston, IIL, Pro- 
gram 


EVANSTON, ILL., Sept. 9.—One of the 
series of twilight musicales was given 
at the North Shore Hotel on Aug. 27, at 
which Alvin E. Gillett of Waterbury, 
Conn., baritone, sang, assisted by Stanley 
Martin at the piano and by the North 
Shore Hotel Orchestra. Mr. Gillett’s 
program included old English, Scotch, 
Irish and Negro songs, and a group of 
modern American songs. This series is 





under the direction of Effie Marine 
Harvey. 
“Grania” Heard in Willow Grove 


Concerts 


WILLOW GROVE, PA., Sept. 9.—Mabel 
Wood Hill’s “Grania,”’ an introduction 
to Lady Gregory’s play was performed 
here recently with noteworthy success 
by Wassili Leps and his orchestra. Mr. 
Leps gave the work a second presenta- 
tion at the evening concert the next 
day. Mrs. Hill was present to hear 
her composition. “Grania’” was first 
heard in May last at the New York 
concert of the Kriens Symphony Club. 
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NIAGARA FALLS CONCERTS 


Three Bands Heard in Summer Programs 
—Theater Opened 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y., Sept. 9.—The 
Niagara Falls Symphony Band, led by 
Edward D’Anna, and sponsored by the 
Shredded Wheat Company, gave a series 
of concerts, including numbers by 
Strauss, Wagner and Verdi, recently. 
The William A. Rogers Band, led by 
Romeo Greene, has also been heard in a 
Sunday evening series. The Twenty- 
eighth Infantry Band has given pro- 
grams at Fort Niagara. 

At the opening of the new Strand 
Theater, on Aug. 26, an orchestra con- 
ducted by Alfred Greenberg played. The 
soloists were Enrico Oresoni, baritone, 
and George Albert Bouchard, organist. 

Jan Geertz, violinist, formerly of the 
Detroit Symphony, will be associated this 
season with Max Teller in conducting an 
orchestral training school here. He will 
also be a member of the Civic Orchestra. 
FRANCIS D. BOWMAN. 
Carmen Eylees and Charles E. Bailey 

Sing at Martha’s Vineyard 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD, MAss., Sept. 10. 
A joint recital was given recently by 
Carmen Eylees, contralto, and Charles 
E. Bailey, New York tenor. Miss Eylees 
sang numbers by Thomas, Burleigh, 
Stickles, Clark, Chadwick, Forster and 
Rogers, and Mr. Bailey’s program was 
chosen from the works of Lalo, Klein- 
ecke, Ward-Stephens, Conroy, Sanderson, 
Golson and Wood. Ida M. Bailey was 
the accompanist. 





Henry F. Seibert Visits Wilmington 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Sept. 9.— Henry 
F. Seibert, organist of the Lutheran 
Church of the Holy Branch, New York, 
was cordially welcomed in an organ re- 
cital at Longwood, Kennet Square, near 
Wilmington, at the studio of P. S. du 
Pont. This was a return engagement. 
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Oscar Saenger Student, 
Melvena Passmore, to 
Sing in Chicago Opera 








Melvena Passmore, Coloratura-Soprano, Who 
Has Been Engaged for the Chicago Civic 
Opera Association 


Among the new engagements of Amer- 
ican singers for the coming season in 
opera is that of Melvena Passmore, color- 


atura soprano, who has already been 
heard in opera in this country. Miss 
Passmore has studied with Oscar Saen- 
ger for the past seven years, and under 
his guidance her progress has been made. 
This year three singers from Mr. Saen- 
ger’s studio are added to the long list of 
operatic singers he has placed in leading 
opera houses of the world, the others 
being Kathryn Browne, mezzo-soprano, 
who goes to the Chicago forces, and 
Dorothy Branthoover, soprano, who will 


be heard with Mr. 
Company. 

Miss Passmore sang leading coloratura 
and lyric réles in the summer opera sea- 
son in Cincinnati in 1920 and has also 
appeared in leading réles with opera com- 
panies in Boston and Philadelphia. She 
was soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony 
under Ysaye in 1920, where she had a 
decided success, and has been active in 
the concert field. Last year she was 
soloist with the Troy Vocal Society in 
April, and was so successful that she 
was re-engaged to appear the next 
month. Other organizations with which 
she has appeared are the Bridgeport 
Sangerfest, the Philadelphia Orpheus 
Club, the Mendelssohn Club. of Albany, 
N. Y., and many others. In October she 
will give a concert in her native city of 
Houston, Tex. It is said that she has 
the. highest voice that Mr. Saenger has 
ever trained. 


Gallo’s San Carlo 


Miss Harshbarger of Chicage on Booking 
Tour 


CHICAGO, Sept. 9—Dema Harshbarger 
of the firm of Harrison and Harsh- 
barger, managers, is on a booking tour 
for the coming season. This firm man- 
ages a number of well-known artists, and 
although a considerable amount of work 
has already been contracted for, Miss 
Harshbarger prefers to go over the 
ground personally and to make addi- 
tional bookings. 








Crowley Number for Chicago Club Pro- 
grams 


The Apollo Club of Chicago is plan- 
ning to sing this season “At Dusk” by 
J. A. Crowley. The number has an at- 
tractive soprano solo and is very effec- 
tive. Mr. Crowley is director of the 
Wollaston Glee Club of Boston, and “At 
Dusk” was first sung by this club with 
Laura Littlefield as the soloist. 





Gordon Quartet to Give Concerts 


CHICAGO, Sept. 9.—The Gordon String 
Quartet will give three subscription con- 
certs in the foyer of Orchestra Hall on 
Nov. 15, Jan. 17 and March 21. Jacques 
Gordon, first violinist of the quartet and 
concertmaster of the Chicago Symphony, 
has fully recovered from injuries re- 
ceived in an automobile accident about 
two months ago. 
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Keller has been conspicu- 
ously successful, and his in- 
struction in this branch is 
not only thoroughly exhaus- 
tive and comprehensive, but 
imbued with real musical 
worth, which raises it out of 
the oft-times mechanical 
treatment of the studies in- 
cluded in the subject—Har- 
mony, Counterpoint, Canon 
ind Fugue, Composition and 
Orchestration. 


\s a composer and theorist 
he is. particularly well 
known, and his recent tour 
de force, the Synchronous 
Prelude and Fugue in F, 
has been acclaimed by the 
greatest composers and the- 
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orists in America as a mar- 
velous example of contra- 
puntal skill and has given 
him a place in the front 
ranks of American Com- 
posers. 


He is particularly equipped as an 
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Glen Dillard Gunn School of Chicago 
Prepares for Active Year 


CuHIcaAGo, Sept. 11.—The Glen Dillard 
Gunn School of Music is preparing for 
an active year. Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
president, will head the piano depart- 
ment and other instructors in this de- 
partment will. be Florence Trumbull, 
Blanche E. Strong, Prudence Neff, Flor- 
ence Scholl, Francis M. Arnold, Ward 
Wright, Albert Goldberg, Eva Jack and 
Joseph Corré. The violin department, 
headed by Guy Woodard, will also in- 
clude Herman Felber, Carl Fasshauer, 
Robert Dolejsi, Fritz Renk and Richard 
Broemel. Robert Dolejsi and John Linge- 
man will lead the viola and ’cello de- 
partments. Ettore Gorjux, Arthur 
Deane, Herbert Gould, Alma Haes Reed, 
Oriana Abbott Jennison, Carleton Cum- 
mings, Stuart Barker, Dorothy Bowen 
and Techla May Knoll will have charge 
of the vocal work. The department of 
grand opera will be directed by Mr. Gor- 
jux and Arthur Deane. Mr. Gorjux will 
conduct the work of students in opera 
in foreign languages, while Mr. Deane 
will devote his time to opera in Eng- 
lish. Sophia Swanstrom-Young will take 
charge of the dramatic expression de- 
partment, which will also include Marie 
Meyer, Augusta Archer Rozisky, Eliza- 
beth M. Johnson, Etta M. Mount, Olive 
Pierce-Hazel, Gladys Anderson Benedict 
and Grace Helen Jyrch. 





Polaccos in Italy 


CHICAGO, Sept. 9.—A card received 
from Giorgio Polacco and Edith Mason 
(Mme. Polacco) advises that they are 
spending a few weeks at the Lido, Ven- 
ice, Italy, and will leave England for 
the United States by the Aquitania on 
Sept. 23. 





Hagemans Visit Amsterdam 


CHICAGO, Sept. 9.—A card has been 
received at the Chicago office of MUSICAL 
AMERICA from Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Hageman at Amsterdam, where they 
have been spending a few weeks prepara- 
tory to leaving for Munich. 





Donald Anderson Sings at Evanston, IIl. 


CHICAGO, Sept. 9.—Donald Anderson, 
baritone, was the soloist at the twilight 
musicale given at the North Shore Hotel, 
Evanston, Ill., recently. His program 
included numbers by Logan, Gray, San- 
derson and Margetson. 





Akimoff to Give Recital in Chicago 


CHICAGO, Sept. 9.—Alexander Aki- 
moff, Russian bass, will give a recital in 
Orchestra Hall on Oct. 8, under the di- 
rection of Kate Raclin. Daphne Ed- 
wards, pianist, will assist. 


CHICAGO, Sept. 9.—Clara Duggan 
Madison, pianist and president of the 
San Antonio Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, has been on a visit to Chicago. 
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Baritone Features Scottish Song. j, 
Edgewater Beach Recital 


CuHIcAGo, Sept. 9.—Cameron M. 
Scottish baritone, made his Chica; 
but on Sunday evening under the jap. 
agement of W. H. C. Burnett, 4 the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, featuri 
group of Scotch songs and ballads. j, 
sang on the esplanade of the hotel ©, ay 
audience estimated at 1200 person- 4; 
was warmly greeted. Mr. McLean as , 
voice of unusual range, even and s\joth 
throughout, with a fine resonant qu lity. 
His enunciation was perfect. A revita. 
tive and air by Handel and three b:. a(x 
by Frederick Keel were included the 
program. 
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mel: 


With the exception of the prehistoric 
dies, all the songs of the Ukraine are 
yng polyphonically. Every melody is 
-yrrounded with colorful and most capri- 
ejous counterpoint, or natural harmony, 
for several voices. And this counter- 

as well as the harmony, is not 
syed or unchanging. On the contrary, 
with every verse the song takes on new 
combinations of sounds, the product of 
the vital creative invention of the singer! 
So that it is possible to take these com- 
pinations down only on a phonograph 
record, because they are so varied. The 
-inger himself is unable to repeat what 
he sang just a few minutes before. 

The most perfect knowledge of scien- 
tific rules of counterpoint and harmony 
cannot serve as a key to that style of 
song. Only he who has that harmony 
inborn in him, to whom it comes natur- 
ally, who has lived in that atmosphere 
and who has sung these songs himself, is 
able to harmonize them. 

Many great Russian poets, ethnogra- 
phers and musicians found in these songs 
an echo to their own emotions, and Seroff, 
Moussorgsky, Tchaikovsky and Dargo- 
mijzky took many of the themes for their 
musical productions and researches from 
‘hese songs. The Russian poet, Alexis 
Tolstoy, writes: “My cousin, Leo Jem- 
‘hujnikoff, has come from the Ukraine 
and has brought us some charming folk- 
songs. They struck me to the very heart. 
Not one nation has ever shown itself up 
in song like the Ukrainians.” 

“Who wants to learn the history of the 
Ukraine, must listen to its songs,” says 
Gogol. 


polnt 





Evelyn MacNevin Sings in Canada 


CALGARY, CAN., Sept. 11.—Evelyn Mac- 
Nevin, New York contralto, who has 
gained conspicuous success in many ap- 
pearances throughout Canada, was cor- 
dially received by a large audience in a 
ecital given under the auspices of the 
Women’s Canadian Club at the Palliser 
Hotel on Aug. 30. Her program was 
chosen from the works of Handel-Bibb, 
Hahn, Debussy, Scott and other compos- 
ers and included several Scotch, Irish, 
Indian and Negro character songs. Elsa 


MacPherson was an efficient accompa- 
nist. Another recital of interest which 
attracted a large audience was given by 
Miss MacNevin at the Banff Springs 
Hotel ballroom in Banff, Can., Aug. 28. 





Maria Ivogiin to Make Extensive Ameri- 
can Tour 


Maria Ivogiin, soprano, will begin her 
American tour in New York, at Carnegie 
Hall, on Jan. 5. Then will follow ap- 
pearances as soloist with the Chicago, 
New York, St. Louis, Minneapolis, De- 
troit and Boston Symphonies. She has 
also been engaged for recitals in Phila- 
delphia, New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Pittsburgh, Ithaca, Syra- 
cuse, Washington, Cleveland, New Lon- 
don and many other cities. 





Rudolph Jung to Appear with New 
Dippel Company 


Rudolph Jung, dramatic tenor, is to 
appear with the United States Grand 
Opera Company, organized by Andreas 
Dippel. He will sing the réle of Sieg- 
mund in “Walkiire’” and other Wag- 
nerian parts, and Otello, Radames and 
Samson. Mr. Jung is under contract 
with the Stuttgart Opera, but has se 
cured a furlough in order to fulfil his 
American engagement. 





Elizabeth Lennox Spends Vacation in 
Ireland 


Elizabeth Lennox, contralto, is spend- 
ing the summer in Ireland with her sis- 
ter, a pianist, and recently they gave a 
musicale at which Miss Lennox sang a 
group of folk-songs. Miss Lennox has 
been near the scenes of the fighting in 
Dublin and elsewhere. 





Engagements for Victor Quartet 


The quartet of Victor Artists, com- 
prising Olive -Kline, soprano; Elsie 
Baker, contralto; Lambert Murphy, 
tenor, and Royal Dadmun, baritone, has 
recently booked engagements in Spring- 
field, Ohio; Erie, Pa.; Crookston, Minn.; 
Huntington, W. Va.; Akron, Ohio, and 
3uffalo, N. Y. 


Hear Wolf Song in the East 


Daniel Wolf’s song “Jack in the Box,” 
a setting of a poem by Mabel Living- 
stone, has been recently sung with suc- 
cess by Lydia Lipkowska in her concerts 
in China and Japan. 


Muscular Restoration Is 
Voice Specialist’s Task, 


Affirms Albert E. Ruff 
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Albert E. Ruff, Voice Specialist of New York 


Albert E. Ruff, who for thirty-five 
years has devoted his attention to the 
solution of problems of vocal produc- 


tion, has originated a method which he 
states is designed to overcome defects 
rapidly, the relaxation of the muscles 
and freedom of the vocal cords being at- 
tained by a simple system of exercises. 
Mr. Ruff was engaged as voice specialist 


for the Geraldine Farrar Concert Com- 
pany last season and will resume his 
work on tour with Miss Farrar this 
month. 

“The task of the voice specialist is one 


y AOA 





of muscular restoration,” he says. “It 
does not concern itself with diction, in- 
terpretation or the many other phases of 
the artist’s work. I am interested, not 
in a singer’s good tones but only in her 
bad ones. If these defects are the result 
of strain, congested muscles or flabby 
tissues, it becomes the duty of the voice 
specialist to remedy them.” 

During the summer a large number of 
opera and concert singers took advan- 
tage of his presence in New York to ac- 
quaint themselves with his method. Mr. 
Ruff began his work many years ago in 
Chicago as a specialist in voice build- 
ing and has conducted a studio in New 
York for the past three years. 
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NOTE:—As a new telephone is being installed at Mr. Brady’s Studio and the number not yet assigned, telephone inquiries should for the 
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SEATTLE WELCOMES SEASON OF OPERA 





Large Audiences for “Mikado” 
—-Belgian Pianist Heard 
in Recital 
By David Scheetz Craig 
SEATTLE, Sept. 9.— The American 


Light Opera Company has begun an en- 


gagement here and has attracted large 
audiences in “The Mikado,” performed 
during its first week. The principals in 
this cast included George P. Olsen, Harry 
Pfeil, E. Andrews, Carl Bundschu, Lee 
Bright, Theo Pennington, Jean Sheville, 
Ethel Cook and Paula Ayers. 

The cpera for the second week was 
De Koven’s “Robin Hood.” The company 
is being presented under the auspices of 
Brandon Brothers, with Rex Reynolds 
as producer. 

Edouard Potjes, Belgian pianist, who 
recently became a member of the Cor- 
nish School faculty, made his bow to the 
Seattle public on Aug. 21 in a recita: 
in which he demonstrated a well-matured 
and proportioned virtuosity. His pro- 
gram included Beethoven’s “Sonata Ap- 
passionata,” Liszt’s “Venezia e Napoli,” 
numbers by Moszkowski, Sinding, Rach- 
maninoff, Chopin, Schumann and some of 
his own compositions. 


Under the appropriation made by the 
Seattle City Council three bands have 
played in the parks during the summer 
months. Wagner’s Band, under the lead- 
ership of Theodore Wagner; Adams’ 
Band, led by Albert P. Adams, and the 
American Legion Band, James I. St. 
John, conductor, have provided a series 
of programs that have attracted thou- 
sands. Next year’s concerts have been 
assured. 

A dinner, given on Aug. 22 by the 
Seattle Clef Club, furnished an oppor- 
tunity for those visiting musicians who 
are taking summer work in Seattle to 
meet the local music teachers. Fifty 
persons sat down to dinner at the Pig’n 
Whistle. Carl Paige Wood, member of 
the University of Washington music fac- 
ulty and vice-president of the Clef Club, 
was toastmaster, and toasts were re- 
sponded to by Arnold J. Gantvoort, new 
Dean of the Cornish School faculty; Mr. 
Potjes, pianist; Eugene Field Musser, 
pianist; Sergei Klibansky of New York, 
vocal teacher; Mrs. F. C. Saunders of 
the Vancouver, B. C., Woman’s Music 
Club; Mrs. L. B. Furer of Honolulu; 
Minnie A. Boyd, Winnipeg; Bernice 
Berry, Missoula, Mont., and Edmund J. 
Myer of New York. 

Lois Adler, who recently joined the 
Cornish School faculty, gave an artistic 
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piano recital, the program including 
Schumann’s Sonata in G Minor. 

Closing a summer master class of eight 
weeks at the Cornish School, Sergei Kli- 
bansky presented ten of his students in 
recital on Aug. 31, with John Hopper as 
accompanist. Those contributing to the 
program were Alice Bender and Mrs. 
F. S. Lang, contraltos; Mrs. Chas. Far- 
rel, Gertrude Nelson, Katharine Rice, 
Emilia McConnan, Mrs. J. N. Clapp and 
Abbie Howard, sopranos, and Sydney 
Allison and Ernest Worth, baritones. 

Through the presence of Annie Louise 
David in Seattle, the Pacific Northwest 
Chapter of the National Association of 
Harpists, Inc., has been organized. The 
local officers are Eleanor Nordhoff Beck, 
president; Minerva Edwards, secretary, 
and Robert R. Abbott, treasurer. The 
charter members of the chapter, in addi- 
tion to those already named, are Hazel 
Thorp, Ruth Linrud, Sylvia M. Romano, 
Muriel Curran Gable. Annie Louise 
David is honorary president. 





Episcopal Commission Recommends 
Music Training for Clergy 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 9.—A plea for 
the maintenance of standards of music 
commensurate with those of the liturgy 
and the high office of music in the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church is made in the 
report of the Joint Commission on 
Church Music, which will be presented 
to the general convention of the church 
here. The report recommends that fa- 
cilities for musical education be provided 
for the clergy through the systematic 
instruction of all candidates for holy or- 
ders in the theological school; that or- 
ganistgs receive authoritative specialized 
instruction in conservatory and college 
musical departments and through dio- 
cesan conferences; and that congrega- 
tional singing should be _ developed. 
Training in church music, the report as- 
serts, has suffered great neglect. The 
report has been prepared by Dr. Wallace 
Goodrich of the New England Conserva- 
tory, secretary of the commission, which 
includes, among other authorities, Dr. 
Miles Farrow of New York and Dr. 
Peter C. Lutkin of Chicago. 





San Diego Musicians Married 


SAN DIEGO, CAL., Sept. 9.— Jessie 
Voigt, violinist, and Nino Marecelli, 
‘cellist and conductor, members of the 
music faculty of the High School, were 
married on Aug. 30. W. F. REYER. 


Boston Organist Heard in Long | \.,¢) 
Cal. 


LONG BEACH, CAL., Sept. 9.—\ 
C. Heller, organist of St. Ann’s 
copal Church of Boston, who is \ 
this city, appeared in recital und 
auspices of the choir of the First >». 
byterian Church on Aug. 29. Au, 
Potter Wiseman, soprano, leader 
choir, and Francis Heller, bariton 
peared on the program, and Mrs. A 
J. Keltie was the accompanist. 

A. M. Griv;s 





Dr. Stewart in San Diego Reci‘ || 


SAN DIEGO, CAL., Sept. 9.—In a 
recital on the outdoor organ at | 
Park, San Diego, Cal., the pr 
given by Dr. Humphrey J. St 
municipal organist, included an A 
Marcato by Baumgarten; Persian 


“A Cyprian Idyll” and “Ancien 
Phoenician Procession,” all by Stough. 
ton; “Evening Chimes” by Wheeldon. 
and “From the Land of the Sky-Bly 


Water” by Cadman. 





Birmingham Singer Marries 


FAIRMONT, W. VA., Sept. 9.— Erle 
Stapleton of Birmingham, Ala., barito: 
who has been appointed to the faculty 
the Presbyterian School for Girls at Mi). 
ford, Tex., was married to Stella Flor. 
ence Martin of Fairmont, daughter 0; 
Rev. A. M. Martin, at Billingsley Memo- 
rial Methodist Episcopal Church 
Aug. 31. 
Edgar Schofield Entertained at 

Point, N. C. 


HIGH PoInt, N. C., Sept. 11.—A dinne: 
was given recently at the Sheraton Hote! 
in honor of Edgar Schofield, New York 
baritone, by the Musical Art Club. Mop- 
sicians from several towns appeared 
the program. 





High 





Frances Newsom Sings at Branford, 


Conn. 


BRANFORD, CONN., Sept. 9.—Franc 
Newsom, a summer visitor at Indian 
Neck, sang at Montowese House on tw 
Sunday evenings, after a recital in Mil- 
ford, Pa., and was warmly applauded. 


Fred Patton. baritone, has been booked 
for a concert before the Eurydice Club 
of Toledo, Ohio, next season. 
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Pupil of Clara Willenbiicher, Berlin 
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Handsome and Spacious Studio Suite 241 West 72d. 


October | 


TELEPHONE COLUMBUS 2983 
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“We do 


(Ia.) 


not believe 
has lived a pianist since the 
great de Pachmann who so 
beautifully 
music of Chopin.’ 
Morning Herald. 


there 


interprets the 


—Tama, New York 


(Two press opinions from recent tour.) 


-THUEL BURNHAN- 


Pers. Rep. Russell 
Wragg, Steinway Hall 


Personal Address 
No. 10 Fifth Ave. 
New York. 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


‘In the Chopin numbers th: 
poetic genius of the man ha 
full play. His interpreta 
tions were of unfailing con 
sistency and limpid clear 
ness of tone.’ — Frankfor' 
(Ind.) Morning Times. 
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OPERA IN GREEK THEATRE 





vjey, Cal, Hails “Hansel und Gretel’ 


3erh ae 
“ —Arion Trio in Concert 


XKELEY, CAL., Sept. 9.—‘‘Hansel und 
’ was successfully presented by 
steindorff at the Greek Theater on 
26, with Mabel Reigelman as a joy- 
--etel and Anna Young singing ar- 
--rioally aS Hdnsel. The cast also in- 
deq Easton Kent as a realistic Witch; 
. Hillman, an effective Peter; Clare 
Harrington, a dramatic Gertrude, and 
jc, Honyikova and Elfrieda Steindorff 


b 
Gre 
Pau 


Aug 


ath Sandman and Dewman, An or- 
shestra of forty members, largely from 
the <an Francisco Symphony, materially 


| in the success of the evening. The 
nerfurmance was witnessed by an audi- 
ence estimated at 5000 persons. Selby 
Oppenheimer was general manager of the 
production. : — ; 

‘ The Arion Trio, comprising Josephine 
Holub, violinist; Margaret Avery, cellist, 
and Mrs. Joice Holloway Berthelson, 
pianist, has appeared with success in the 
Sunday Half-Hours at the Greek The- 
ater. This Trio represents an outgrowth 
of the work on behalf of music in Oak- 
land public schools. Beginning when 
they were students at Technical High 
School, under Hermann Trutner’s direc- 
tion, these players laid the foundation 
for an artistic ensemble which has be- 
come a recognized organization of North- 
ern California. The Half-Hour on Aug. 
27 was artistically contributed by Pearl 
Hassock-Whitcomb of San Francisco, 
contralto, and Helen Vallon of Chicago, 


pianist, 


shart 





HAROLD 

Author of 
“The Art and Science of Violin- 

Playing” - 

pertoire— 
MASTER CLASSES Interpretation— 
Address P, O. Box 44, Modern Teehnique based 
Sta. R., N. Y. C. on tne principles of 

Tel. Mott Haven 7725 Relaxation and Weight 














weto BIMBONI 


Voice Teacher 


Coach for Opera and Recitals 


327 West 76th Street, New York City 
Telephone Schuyler 3430 














CAVE - COLE 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 


57 W. 58th St., New York 
Phone Plaza 2450 








MARY 


DAVIS 


Mezzo-Contralto 


Directions HARRISON MATHER 
Suite 40 1425 Broadway, New York 


‘Ellerman 


570 West 156th Street, New York City. 
Phone Billings 1593 
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In the first of a series of monthly musi- 
cales at the Cora Williams Institute, on 
Aug. 27, Mme. Parrish-Moyle, soprano; 
Lizette Kalova, Russian violinist, and 
Edgar Thorpe, pianist, gave a program 
of much interest. A. F. SEE. 


MUSIC IN FOREST PLAY 








San José Musician Appointed to Cornish 
School, Seattle 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Sept. 9.—In the pro- 
duction of “Ersa of the Red Trees,” a 
forest play by Dan Totheroh and Garnet 
Holme, which was given recently before 
an audience estimated at 2000 persons in 
the Big Basin, the California Redwood 
Park in the Santa Cruz Mountains, 
Katherin Edson of San Francisco ap- 
peared in the title réle, and music for 
the dancing. was supplied by Walter 
Oesterreicher, flautist and orchestral 
manager for the San Francisco Sym- 
phony. The drama, which was _ per- 
formed by the Mountain, Forest and 
Desert Players, is a plea for the con- 
servation of the forests. 

Eugene Field Musser has resigned as 
head of the piano and organ departments 
of the Pacific Conservatory to take a 
place on the faculty of the Cornish School 
in Seattle. During the summer he 
coached with Calvin Cady. 

The San José Musical Association has 
adopted by-laws and elected a governing 
board, consisting of Dr. C. M. Richards, 
Mrs. Howard Tennyson, Daisie L. Brin- 
ker, Charles M. Dennis, Dr. Kemp, Ches- 
ter Herald and D. Burnett. 

The California Ladies’ String Quartet, 
which has resumed rehearsals, announces 
a change in its personnel. Lois Downing 
will be at the viola desk. The other 
members of the ensemble are Marjory 
M. Fisher, first violin; Agnes Ward, sec- 
ond violin, and Ethel C. Argall, ’cello. 

M. M. FISHER. 


Tyler, Tex., Hears Violinist 


TYLER, TEX., Sept. 9.—Virginia Ham- 
brick, violinist, who spent August with 
her parents, appeared in an excellent re- 
cital on Aug. 24, at the First Baptist 
Church. She was assisted by Mildred 
Bruck, pianist, graduate of Cincinnati 
Conservatory; Charles Willis, of the 
State University, cornet soloist and Mrs. 
Durst and Mrs. Willis, rn, 

» Bw D. 


Julien Paul Blitz Takes Post at Academy 
in San Antonio 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Sept. 9.—Julien 
Paul Blitz, ’cellist, and conductor of the 
San Antonio Symphony, has been chosen 
as dean of music at the Ursuline Acad- 
emy, the department to include voice, 
piano, string and wind instruments. 











Axel Skjerne 


* - 
Pianist 
Formerly on Tour with 
the late Maud Powell 


Professor 
Piano Department 


State University 
of Indiana 





Bloomington, Ind. 
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| Touring America October, 1922, to April, 1923 | 
MARCEL DUPRE 


Famous Organist at Notre Dame, Paris 


“One of the most extraordinary organists of our times.” 
—Francis Casadcsus, in La Patrie, 
Dupré is already booked with the Boston Symphony and Philadelphia Orchestras, 

as well as recitals in nearly 30 states and provinces in Amer'ca and Canada. 
MANAGEMENT 
ALEXANDER RUSSELL, WANAMAKER AUDITORIUM, N. Y. CITY 
AND 
BERNARD LA BERGE, 70 RUE ST. JACQUES, MONTREAL, CANADA 
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BUSINESS MEN AID ART IN BERKELEY 





California City Chamber of 
Commerce Plans Project 
to Foster Music 
By A. F. See 


BERKELEY, CAL., Sept. 9.—A _ confer- 
ence called by Charles Keeler, secretary 
of the Berkeley Chamber of Commerce, 
recently discussed the local situation in 
music and art, and a plan was proposed 
by which, it is hoped, the Chamber will 
develop the city as an art center. Sev- 
enty-five persons, representative of the 
East Bay cities, attended the meeting. 

It was officially announced that the 
Chamber of Commerce had decided not 
to back the Berkeley Music Festival, and 
that without such backing the festival 
could not be held. Though the first one, 
last September, was a success in many 
respects, the Chamber felt that the finan- 
cial results were not sufficient to war- 
rant the continuance of the festival this 
season. It was organized on the recom- 
mendation of an art committee appointed 
last year by the Chamber in its desire 
to develop Berkeley as an art center, but 


it is now thought that a different plan 
should be tried. 

The new plan is to induce the various 
artists to join the Chamber of Commerce 
in sufficient numbers to warrant the em- 
ployment of a paid secretary whose sole 
duty will be to look after their interests. 
The Chamber stands ready to back, mor- 
ally, any worthy enterprise or organiza- 
tion for the advancement of art, and the 
Board of Directors has authorized the 
formation of an Arts and Crafts Com- 
mittee, and as soon as the necessary 
number have joined the Chamber, a pol- 
icy will be adopted and work begun 
toward a definite end. 

Mr. Keeler and Gilbert Moyle have 
both labored untiringly to bring the 
Chamber of Commerce to see that a 
strong music and art colony is as advan- 
tageous to the city as a new factory. 
Both have given of their time gratuitous- 
ly to advance the interests of worthy 
artists, without favor or discrimination. 

If the present plan matures, the com- 
mittee will be appointed and the secre- 
tary secured and the organization will 
foster an amateur orchestra, annual Art 
Exhibition and an annual Musie Festival. 





GUION IN RECITAL 





El Paso Greets Composer of “Turkey in 
the Straw”—Stoes Gives Program 
Eu PAso, Tex., Sept. 9.—David W. 

Guion, Texas composer, gave a recital 

featuring a number of his own composi- 

tions recently at the Woman’s clubhouse. 

Assisting him were Mrs. Robert Holli- 

day, Zula Sibley, Mrs. C. J. Andrews and 

Mrs. W. T. Owen. “Turkey in the 

Straw” and a number of Negro spirituals 

were included in the program. 

Paul Stoes, of Las Cruces, N. M., vio- 
linist, gave a recital, his second in El 
Paso, under the auspices of the Mac- 
Dowell Club, on Aug. 29, and played 
numbers by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Randeg- 
ger, Rekfeld and Bach. Mrs. George 
Frenger, pianist, played with Mr. Stoes 
Tartini’s Sonata for violin and piano 


and accompanied Mr. Stoes and Mrs. 
I'rederick Dean, contralto. 

Another recent concert of interest was 
the guest program of the MacDowell 
Club at the Woman’s Clubhouse, under 
the direction of Mrs. W. R. Brown. Neil 
Guion, sister of the composer, spoke on 
the plans of the music department of the 
public schools, of which Miss Guion is 
supervisor. Mrs. J. Ivanovitch and Mrs. 
Warren Small, pianists; Zula Sibley, so- 
prano; Mrs. W. N. Daughdrill, violinist, 
and Maurice Sackett, flautists, also ap- 
peared on the program. 

HOMER G. FRANKENBERGER. 


PARKERSBURG, IOWA, Sept. 9.—Jane 
Haffa, violinist, gave a concert on Aug. 
24 with Sheldon Foote of Princeton, 
N. J., pianist and organist. Mr. Foote, 
who is visiting his father in Parkers- 
a will make his home in Milwaukee, 

is. 


DUDLEY BUCK 


Teacher of Singing 


Will open his new Studios at 
471 WEST END AVENUE 


Between 82nd and 83rd Streets 


On Monday, September 18th 


On September 15th and 16th, Mr. Buck and his assistants will be 
at the Studios to hear and consult with new students. For further 
information and appointments, apply to 


Elsie T. Cowen, Sec’y. 


471 West End Avenue 


Telephone Schuyler 6870 














ALEXANDER BLOCH 


Will open their new studios at 


422 West 22nd Street, New York City 


Until then address 37 West 87th Street 


MR. AND MRS. 


Violinist and Pianist 


on October first 
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' GERHARDT 


Preeminent Among Song Recitalists 


Mezzo 
Soprano 


Available Only 
October 1st to March ist 
Exclusive Management 
DANIEL MAYER 
Aeolian Hall New York 














BOSTON 


ETTA BRADLEY Soprano 
BENJAMIN REDDEN Tenor 


ELIZABETH SIE DOFF Pianist 


PAUL WHITE violinist 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


DIXEY CONCERT DIRECTION 


513 PIERCE BUILDING 
COPLEY SQUARE 


Telephone Back Bay 57173 
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NEw LONDON, CONN.—Mildred Piberg, 
pupil of Herbert Witherspoon, gave a 
song recital at the summer home of Mrs. 
Harry Tooker Warnick at Eastern Point. 

* ok * 


FAIRMONT, W. VA.—Frank Delegatti, 
violinist; Mrs. Harold Schwarm, singer, 
and Katherine Moore, accompanist, gave 
a musical program at a recent luncheon 
of the Quota Club. 

* * >” 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The following oth- 
cers have been elected by the Jefferson 
County Musical Association: A. A. 
Vines, president; Thomas Partain, vice- 
president; W. M. Johnson, secretary and 
treasurer, and Rev. J. N. Scott, chaplain. 

MARIETTA, OHIO.—Barbara Kerns has 
been appointed organist and choirmaster 
at the First Presbyterian Church. Miss 


Kerns studied at the New England and ~ 








Baylor College 


Conservatory 


J. O. Hardy, President 


pe 8 
cean®Ovce 


Chicago Conservatories, and has made 
many appearances in public as a pianist. 
* * * 








REDLANDS, CAL.—Principal A. Haven 
Smith of the High School announces the 
appointment of Mrs. Cole, foimerly of 
the Venice High School, as supervisor 
of music during the coming school year. 
Louis D. Eichhorn has resigned his post 
as choirmaster of the First Methodist 
Church, owing to ill-health. 

* * 


MITCHELL, S. D.—Vesta Murray Wat- 
kins, lyric soprano; Arthur Semans, 
baritone, and Bernice Frost, pianist, were 
vigorously applauded in a recent pro- 
gram given Eaives the Mitchell Musical 
Club in the parlors of the Methodist 
Church. Marjorie Ford Heddeen shared 
in the success of the concert as accom- 
panist. 

* + * 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Community 
singing was carried on at the beaches dur- 
ing the summer. Louis Gilmore, soloist 
at the First M. E. Church, was the song 
leader and Mrs. Harry Goheen, the ac- 
companist. Mrs. H. A. Lawrence, chair- 
man of the music committee of Hunting- 
ton Community Service, organized the 
schedule. 

* * * 

LEWISBURG, W. VA.—Elizabeth Estelle 
Rucker of Sevalia, Mo., mezzo-soprano 
and pianist, appeared in an interesting 
recital for the benefit of the, John A. 
Preston Community House, and had to 
give many encores. Susie Lynn Nelson, 
violinist; Mrs. W. H. Burkholder, organ- 
ist, and Ethel Shoughrow, pianist, as- 
sisted in the program. 





BELLINGHAM, WASH.—A program. was 
recently given before the students of 
the midsummer course at the Normal 
School by a trio comprising John Roy 
Williams, violin; P. E. Stone, ’cello, and 
Maud Williams, piano, and by Harrison 
Raymond, singer, for whom Miss Horst 
was accompanist. Mildred Peters and 
Lenore White gave a piano recital at the 
studio of their teacher, Miss Strange. 


LIMA, OHI0.—Harold B. Adams of the 
Bluffton College faculty has inaugurated 
a late summer series of student recitals 
in his Lima studio. The first introduced 
Mary Marie Newell of Gomer, Ohio, 
pianist, who played the Chopin Butterfly 
Etude, Kramer’s Etudes in D and F 
Minor, Gottschalk’s “March in the 
Night” and pieces by Huerter, Deppin, 
Zimecnik and Arndt. Gwendolyn Lowry, 


ROBERT G. 


WEIGESTER 


Teacher of Singing 
LOUISE WEIGESTER, Associate 


announce the Reopening of their Studios 
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Prospectus Upon Request 


Studio: 862-863 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


Tone Production 
Song Interpretation 
Repertoire 


tan 
violinist, and Vera Rousculp, s 
assisted. The second of the ser 
given by Lois Matthias of Belmor; 
and was also interesting. 

* * * 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Virginia 

who has charge of the vocal depa 
of the school for the blind at Tal 
Ala., and is herself sightless, ; 
concert here last week under the 
tion of Edna Gockel Gussen, dire. 
the Birmingham Conservatory. Sh. wa. 
accompanied by Mrs. Gussen.  \),. 
Forest Dabney Carr, whose husban | \ 
recently drowned at Virginia Beac), | 
returned to Birmingham to live. }j, 
Graham has returned to. Birminzhay 
after a year in the music faculty of ;}, 


Tan 


it 4 
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Mississippi College for Women, an: wil 
She is a t adu- 


re-open her studio here. 
ate of the Cincinnati Conservatory a; 
is a writer for musical magazines 
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Oratorio—Opera 
Church—Concert 














Cameron McLean, 


“HAVE YOU HEARD 


Cameron McLean Sing Annie Laurie?” 
Management W. H. C. BURNETT, 626 Ford Bldg., Detroit 








Contralto 
Management: Music League of America, Inc. 
8 East 34th Street New York 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 810 Carnegie Hall, New York 


























GEORGE MAY : 


Address: Arthur J. Gaines 
University Club Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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BERTHA 


BEEMAN 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Management L. A. KEENE 


120 W. 74th St. New York City 














OTTILIE SCHILLIG| em 


SOPRANO 


Recital Concert Oratorio 


Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
8 East 34th St., New York 








DascuBacH 


Head of Vocal De 

Teacher’s College, COLUMBIA CRIVERSITY 
Private Instruction 

Studio: 400 Carnegie Hall, New York 


CELEBRATED ALBERTO 


PIANIST 
From .June 24th 
to September 
10th address: 
Wagner Platz 
6, Berlin — 
Frie denau. 
After October 


Ist, 301 West 72nd Street, New York City 








Welsh 


LOVETT Pianist 


Teacher of International Reputation 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Eva Whitford Lovette—Art of 
Singing 
Winston Wilkinson—Violin 


2019 N. St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 





poppe DR. ARTHUR D. aT 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 





HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


TRINITY COURT, BOSTON 
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Management 


Victor GOLI BART 130 we Street, a 


Telephone: Bryant 2357 
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CAROLINE 


MIHR-HARDY 


VOICE. Teacher of MARION 
TELVA, Metropolitan Op. Co. 


STUDIO: 50 WEST 67th STREET, NEW YORK Telephone, COLUMBUS 1405 
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HIGHER TECHNIQUE OF SINGING 


Author of “Practical Psychology of Voice’ (Schirmer) 
Pronounced by Teachers as the Best Book on Voice 
50 W. 67th St 


Phone, Columbus 1405 
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American Baritone 
Concerts—Recitals— 
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Entire Season 1922-1938 
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Chev. F. F. CORRADETTI 


Voice Culture 


Canto Method Endorsed by 
CARUSO, POLACCO, MORANZONI, BOR}, 
AMATO, STRACCIARI, SODERO, etc. 
314 West 72d Street 6852 

New York 6941 


Italian Bel 


Columbus { 
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ORGANI8ST—CONDUOCTOR—PIANIST 
Now in New York 
Formerly Asst. Conductor to Willem Mengelberg, 
and Organist Concertgebouw, Amsterdam, Holland, 
8t. Bavo Cathedral, Haarlem, Holland. 
Available for Concerts, Recitals 
Limited number of pupils accepted. 
Studio: 351 W. 57th St., New York 
Phone Circle 9888 








“‘A Bymphony Orchestra in Brase’’ 


THE GOLDMAN BAND 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 
Conductor 





FEIBISH 


PIANIST—COMPOSER—PEDAGOGUE 
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Studios: 151 Second Avenue, New York 


j;HEIMEL 


VIOLINIST—PEDAGOGUE 
"Phone Dry Dock 4670 
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Vocal Art-Science Studio 


Endorsed by Dr. Frank E. Miller, Founder of Vocal iene. 


125 =, Sith St., New “York | 


MAUDE DOUGLAS TWEEDY 
TA MASON WOOLSON 
*Phone Murray Hill 901 
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SOPRANO 
Available Season 1922-23 
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V i . 

A E Personal Representative, Remo Cortesi, 
. 257 West 86th St., New York 











202 Riverside Drive New York 














Aeolian Hall, 
MICHAEL 


American Violin, viz.: 
Direction: J, D. Horvath, 
Literature upon request FREE. 











VIOLIN CONTEST RECITAL 


Monday Evening, 


BANNER, 
Stradivarius Violin will be displayed. 
Horvath 


November 13th, 1922, 8.15. 


Soloist 


Building, 1861 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Phone Harlem 0115 


GEORGE YATES MYERS | 


VOICE COACH 


: STUDIO 827, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


ACCOMPANIST 
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Deople And Ewents in New Yorks ek 


Grand Opera Society to Give “Tales of 
Hoffmann” 


Th. Grand Opera Society of New York 
to give a performance of “The 


Fale of Hoffmann,” which is now being 
rehearsed. _ The society, now entering 
upon its third year, was founded by Zil- 
pha Barnes Wood to afford an oppor- 
tunity for young singers to acquire oper- 
atic routine, and its members include 
professional and non-professional sing- 
ers. it has already given performances 


in English of “Faust,” “Martha,” “Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” “Pagliacci” and “Car- 
men.” 





Nicola Zerola Soloist at Capitol Theater 


Nicola Zerola, operatic tenor, sang the 
aria, “Di Quella Pira” from “Trovatore,” 
oi the program of the Capitol Theater, 
New York, S. L. Rothafel, director, dur- 
ing the week beginning Sept. 10. The 
orchestra was heard in three movements 
of Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony, con- 
ducted by Erno Rapee. A prologue en- 
titled “Memories of Vienna” included 
Strauss’ “Blue Danube,” sung by the 
Capitol Quartet, comprising Elizabeth 
Ayres, Louise Scheerer, Ava Bomberger 
and Ray Hunter, accompanied by a small 
orchestra led by Fredric Fradkin, con- 
certmaster; Poldini’s “Chanson Bohéme,” 
played as violin solo by Mr. Fradkin; 
Kreisler‘s “Sch6n Rosmarin,” danced by 
Maria Gambarelli, and Brahm’s Sixth 
Hungarian Dance, interpreted by Alex- 








MME. MINNA 


KAUFMANN 


Voice Teacher and Coach 


INSTRUCTION 
LEHMANN METHOD 


Studio Opens Oct. Ist 


Address J. CARTALL, Sec., 
601-602 Carnegie Hall 
New York 

















Charlotte 


ROZE 


SOPRANO 


Available for Concerts 
| Addcess: 30 Central Park South, New York 








ander Oumansky, Thalia Zanou and the 
baliet corps, accompanied by an ensemble 
of singers. Doris Niles danced an In- 
dian Dance by Strickland. 





Works by Suppé and Goldmark Played 
by Riesenfeld Theater Orchestras 


Suppé’s “Pique Dame” Overture was 
played by the orchestra at the Rivoli 
Theater, New York, Hugo Riesenfeld, 
director, under the batons of Frederick 
Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer, during the 
week beginning Sept. 10. Ocy Shoff, 
mezzo-soprano, and Fred Jagel, tenor, 
oes Streletzki’s “Dreams.” Paul Os- 
card gave a dance interpretation of Ga- 
briel-Marie’s “La Cinquantaine.” At the 
Rialto Theater, the ballet music from 
Goldmark’s “Queen of Sheba” was played 
by the orchestra under Mr. Riesenfeld 
and Joseph Littau. The soloists in a 
prologue entitled “Orientale” were Mary 
Fabian, soprano, and Giovanni Diaz, 
tenor, with Margaret Daily as the solo 
dancer. Frank Stewart Adams played 
organ numbers. 





Zalish Studio Reopened 


David Zalish, pianist and teacher, has 
returned to New York after a vacation 
and has reopened his studio with an in- 
creased enrollment. “Many students 
who intend to devote their life work to 
music do not possess the requirements 
for a successful concert career,” says Mr. 
Zalish, “and it is a mistake for a teacher 
to encourage such ambition. These stu- 
dents should direct their energy toward 
fitting themselves for teaching, which re- 
quires as high a standard of musician- 
ship as performing in concert. The task 
of directing the activity of the student 
is thus one of the greatest responsibili- 
ties of the teacher.” 





Klibansky Conducting Classes in Mem- 
phis 

Sergei Klibansky, New York vocal in- 
structor, who has just concluded a series 
of classes at the summer session of the 
Cornish School in Seattle, began a four 
weeks’ term of master classes at the 
Theodor Bohlman School of Music in 
Memphis, Tenn., on Sept. 11. He will 
reopen his New York studio about the 
middle of October. 


To Contrast New Violin with Stradi- 
varius 

J. D. Horvath, violin expert, who 

claims that the quality of the early Ital- 

ian violins was acquired through an in- 
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HAMLIN 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
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tricate filling process which was applied 
previous to varnishing, and that he has 
discovered this process, will sponsor a 
public demonstration at Aeolian Hall on 
Nov. 18, and will contrast the tonal quali- 
ties of a new violin, treated by himself, 
with those of a Stradivarius violin owned 
and played by Michael Banner. 


Hear New Works by Fannie Dillon 


Three new compositions in manuscript 
for violin and piano by Fannie Dillon 
had their first performance at a musicale 
given by Grace Freeman, violinist, and 
Miss Dillon at the studio of Edwin 
Hughes on Aug. 31. The pieces, which 
were composed by Miss Dillon during her 
stay at the MacDowell Colony in Peter- 
boro, N. H:, last summer, bear the title 
of “Etudes,” the second of which is based 
on an Indian theme given her by Arthur 
Nevin. Piano numbers by Miss Dillon 
were also played by the composer and 
Mr. Hughes. 


Jeanne de Mare, Pianist, Plans Lecture 
Recitals 








Jeanne de Mare, lecturer-pianist, is 
planning an active season of lecture re- 
citals devoted to modern American and 
European composers. During the sum- 
mer Miss de Mare gave concerts at 
Greenwich, Conn., Provincetown, Mass., 
and Sugar Hill, N. H. In addition to her 
New York appearances during the com- 
ing season she has been engaged for re- 
citals in Chicago and Denver and is plan- 
ning a visit to the Pacific Coast. 





Idis Lazar Makes Many Appearances 


Summer engagements of Idis Lazar, 
New York pianist, included a recital with 
Manuel Carvalho, Portuguese baritone, 
in Hoboken, N. J., another with Helen 
Ware, violinist, in Arden, Del., and ap- 
pearances at an Evening Mail concert at 
Aeolian Hall, New York, and at the 
W. V. P. Radio Station, Governor’s Isl- 
and. A recent appearance of Miss Lazar 
and Mr. Carvalho in Provincetown, 
Mass., resulted in a_ re-engagement. 
They were heard later in Fall River, 
Mass. 





M. Grace Daschbach to Reopen Vocal 
Classes 


M. Grace Daschbach, vocal instructor 
and head of the vocal department of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
will return to New York on Sept. 
19 to begin the enrollment of students at 
the college on the following day and re- 
open her private studio in Carnegie Hall. 
Miss Daschbach has spent the summer at 
her home in Pittsburgh. 


Adelaide Gescheidt Returns from Abroad 


Adelaide Gescheidt, sole teacher of 
Judson House, Irene Williams, Fred 
Patton and Alfredo Valenti, has resumed 
instruction for the season at her Carnegie 
Hall studios after a trip abroad. Her 
associates in her work this year are 


Charles A. Baker, Gustave Ferrari, 
Henriette Gillette, Eleanor Waite, 
Frances Holloran, Anne Tindale and 


Gunhilde Jette. 
Levenson Compositions Heard 


Boris Levenson will give the first of 
his annual New York concerts, devoted 
exclusively to his own works, on Nov, 21, 
at Aeolian Hall. Among the artists who 
will include Levenson compositions in 
their concert programs in the coming 
season are Sophie Braslau, contralto, 
and Boris Hambourg, ’cellist. Two of 
his piano pieces were recently performed 
by Eugene Bernstein in concerts in 
Seattle and Cheney, Wash. 


Seventh Year of Free Concerts at De- 
Witt Clinton Hall 


Charles D. Isaacson will open his sev- 
enth season of New York concerts at 
DeWitt Clinton Hall on Sunday evening, 
Sept. 17. Dorothy Jardon, soprano, ana 
Josef Borissoff, violinist, will appear. 
The concerts, held once more under the 
auspices of the Evening Mail, will be 
free to the public as usual. 


Gegna to Play in Aeolian Hall 


Jacob Gegna, violinist and teacher, has 
reopened his New York studio after a 
summer spent in Long Branch, N. J. In 
addition to his teaching work, Mr. 
Gegna will be heard in many concerts, 
chief of which will be his first recital 
in Aeolian Hall. 


Jascha Fishberg, Violinist, a Newcomer 
in New York 

A newcomer who will appear in re- 
cital and open a studio in New York this 
season is Jascha Fishberg, violinist. He 
studied with Auer at the Petrograd Con- 
servatory, was concertmaster of the Im- 
perial Orchestra in Petrograd from 1910 
to 1912, was heard in Berlin in 1912 and 
was professor of violin in the Tiflis Con- 
servatory for seven years. He has just 
returned from Constantinople, where he 
appeared in recital, as did several of his 
pupils, among them Fima Fidelman, who 
is now playing in Berlin. He is a brother 
of a member of the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. 





Granberry Piano School to Reopen 


The Granberry Piano School, George 
Folsom Granberry, director, will begin 
its seventeenth season in both its Car- 
negie Hall and Brooklyn studios on Oct. 
2. Mr. Granberry has just returned 
from the South, where he inaugurated a 
course for the professional training of 
teachers in the University of Georgia 
Summer School. A feature of the course 
was a series of four lectures by Mr, 
Granberry, which was attended by both 
the students and the people of Athens. 
A public recital by Mrs. Granberry also 
attracted wide attention. 





Caroline Curtiss Moves to New York 


Caroline Curtiss, soprano, whose suc- 
cessful début in recital at Aeolian Hall 
the season before last is remembered, is 
now making her home in New York, and 
will fill recital and concert engagements 
in the East this season. Last year she 
was in charge of the vocal department in 
the Florida State College for Women at 
Tallahassee, Fla. Mme. Curtiss was 
married recently in San Francisco to 
Arthur Frances Wieners of New York. 


A. Russ Patterson in New Home-Studio 


A. Russ Patterson, vocal instructor, 
has moved into his new home-studio on 
West Seventy-sixth Street, where he will 
begin his teaching the latter part of the 
month. Mr. Patterson and his associate 
teachers will occupy the entire building. 
The building contains an auditorium 
suitable for recital purposes, and pupils 
will be presented in programs each week. 


Bruno Huhn Returns from Vacation 


Bruno Huhn has returned to New 
York after his summer’s holiday at East- 
hampton, L. I.. and as soon as his apart- 
ment at the Osborne is ready will oc- 
cupy it and begin his season of vocal in- 
struction and coaching. 


Caroline Mihr-Hardy Begins Season’s 
Activities 

Caroline Mihr-Hardy began her teach- 
ing for the season at her New York stu- 
dios on Sept. 7. Among her professional 
pupils Mme. Mihr-Hardy numbers Ma- 
rion Telva, contralto, of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company. 


PASSED AWAY 


Louis Adolphe Coerne 


Boston, Sept. 12.—Louis Adolphe 
Coerne, who since 1915 was the head of 
the department of music in the Con- 
necticut College for Women, died in 
Boston yesterday, aged fifty-two years. 
Mr. Coerne, who was born in Newark, 
N. J., received his musical training in 
America and Europe, and graduated at 
Harvard in 1905. He composed the 
opera ‘“‘Zenobia,” produced in Bremen in 
1905, the symphonic poem “Hiawatha,” 
and many other works. 














Raye McKenna 


RONCEVERTE, W. VA., Sept. 9.—Raye 
McKenna, singer, who appeared in con- 
cert under the name of Florence Wallace, 
died at the Ronceverte Hospital on Sept. 
2 from injuries received through a fall 
from a bicycle. A Michigan soloist, she 
had been engaged for the Greenbrier 
Valley Fair concerts and appeared on 
the first night with marked success. 


Bessie Davis Taylor 


DALLAS, TEX., Sept. 9.—Bessie Davis 
Taylor, music teacher, died recently in a 
sanatorium, after a brief illness. Mrs. 
Taylor was well known in the musical 
world of Texas, having maintained stu- 
dios in this city and in Austin and Tex- 
arkana. 
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ARTISTS RETURN IN 
FORCE FROM ABROAD 


Charles Hackett, Sue Harvard, 
Luella Meluis, Rosina Galli 
Among Arrivals 


Liners from Europe brought a num- 
ber of artists to America during the 
past week. The largest single delega- 
tion was a group of artists who arrived 
on the Conte Rosso for the opening of 
the San Carlo opera season. The num- 
ber included Gaetano Bavagnoli and 
Agide Jacchia, conductors; Gennaro Bara, 
Romeo Boscacci and Francesco Curci, 
tenors, and Pietro De Biasi, bass. The 
same liner brought Rosina Galli, pre- 
miére danseuse of the Metropolitan Op- 
era Company, who spent the summer 


in France and Italy. 

Charles Hackett, accompanied by Mrs. 
Hackett and their infant daughter, were 
passengers on the Paris returning from 
France. Mr. Hackett spent the past 
eight months in Europe, where he sang 
leading réles at La Scala in Milan, at 
the Monte Carlo Opera and at the Opéra 
and Opéra Comique in Paris.: He also 
appeared in two gala _ performances 
given recently at Deauville in honor of 
the King of Spain. 

Sue Harvard, soprano, returned on 
the Aquitania after three months spent 
in the British Isles where she made sev- 
eral concert appearances and sang at 
dinners given by Ambassador George 
Harvey and Premier Lloyd George. Mrs. 
Otto Kahn and Marcia Gluck, the small 
daughter of Efrem Zimbalist and Aima 
Gluck, were also on the passenge: list 
of the Aquitania. Luella Meluis, colora- 
tura soprano, returned to America on the 
Homeric after several months abroad 
during which she paid a visit to her 
teacher Jean de Reszke on the French 
Riviera. 

The Adriatic brought Samuel Insull, 
president of the Chicago Civic Opera As- 
sociation, and among the passengers on 
the Majestic were Richard Aldrich, mu- 
sic critic of the New York Times and 
Mrs. Aldrich; André De Coppet and 
Mrs. De Coppet and Mrs. E. J. De Cop- 
pet. Mrs. Anna Franko, wife of Na- 
han Franko, conductor, returned from 
Europe on the Manchuria. 

Tamaki Miura, soprano, arrived on the 
Tenyo Maru at San Francisco on Sept. 
13 to join the San Carlo Opera Company. 

The only sailings of the week were 
George Schumann and Mrs. Charlotte 
Grief, son and daughter of Ernestine 
Schumann Heink, who were passengers 
to Germany on the Hansa. 





George MacNabb Joins Eastman School 


Faculty 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., Sept. 11. — George 
MaeNabb, pianist, has just become a 
member of the faculty of the Eastman 


School of Music in Rochester. Aside 
from his teaching duties at the Eastman 
School, which begin on Sept. 18, Mr. 
MacNabb will have a heavy season of 
concert work, of which several early en- 
gagements have already been filled. Be- 
sides spending a vacation this summer, 
Mr. MacNabb has made a number of 
Ampico records, the first of which has 
just been released and the second is to 
be released in October. He is booked for 
many concerts in conjunction with the 
Ampico upon the release of these two 
recordings. 
New Organ for Wichita Theater 

WICHITA, KAN., Sept. 9.—The $12,000 
organ in the new Orpheum Theater has 
been installed by George Kilgen & Sons 
of St. Louis, and is a two-manual in- 


strument of the most modern type. 
Lloyd Hutton of Dallas, Tex., has been 
appointed organist. T. L. KREBs. 
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Zuro Opera Company Opens Season 1 in Brookly: 
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Prominent Personalities in the Zuro Opera Season at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn 
Josiah Zuro, Impresario and Conductor; Hugo Riese nfeld, 
Leonardo del Credo, Tenor; Lucy Gates, Soprano, and 


Soprano; 
Row: Edith de Lys, Soprano; 


TWO weeks’ season of opera under 
the direction of Josiah Zuro at the 

Brooklyn Academy of Music opened on 
Monday night with a performance of 
“Carmen.” Mr. Zuro’s plan is to present 
opera with good casts at popular prices. 
If the two weeks’ venture proves suc- 
cessful the season is to be extended. 

Alice Gentle sang the title réle of the 
opening opera, taking the place of Mar- 
guerita Sylvia, who was originally an- 
nounced in the part but was forced to 
withdraw on account of illness. Miss 
Sylva is scheduled to appear in later 
performances. Leonardo del Credo was 
cast as Don José and Giuseppe Inter- 
rante sang Escamillo. Others in the 
cast were Lucy Gates as Micaela, Caro- 
lina Andrews as Frasquita, Elinor 
Marlo as Mercedes, Lorenzo Bozzano as 
Zuniga, Fausto Baldi as Remendado and 
Luigi Dalle Molle as Morales. Mr. Zuro 
conducted and the stage direction was 
in the hands of Alexander Puglia. Ber- 
nard Cantor is stage manager of the 
company; Nina P:ccolati is ballet mis- 
tress, and the premiére danseuse is Sylvia 
Parodi. The scenery is furnished by 
Theodore Isaac, who for many years was 
associated with the enterprises of the 
late Oscar Hammerstein. 

For his season, Mr. Zuro has recruited 
a company which includes a number of 
artists who will make their débuts in 
opera during the season at the Brooklyn 
Academy. Among the sopranos are Lucy 
Gates, Edith de Lys, Melvena Passmore, 
Carolina Andrews, Miriam Lax, Grace 
Bowman and Mary Fabia. The con- 
traltos and mezzo-sopranos are Margue- 
rita Sylva, Alice Gentle, Dreda Aves, 
Susan Ida Clough, Inga Wank, Arabelle 
Merefield, Dorothy Pilzer, Beatrice 
Wrightwich and Elinor Marlo. 

In the list of tenors are Leonardo del 
Credo, Ralph Errolle, Ruggiero Baldrich, 
Giovanni Diaz and Ugo Baldi. The bari- 


tones and basses are Richard Borelli, 
Augusto Ordonez, Giuseppe Interrante, 
Robert Ringling, Vito Moscato, Luigi 


Dalle Molle, Fred Patton, Lorenzo Boz- 
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zano and Fausto Baldi. 

Début performances are scheduled for 
Miss Lax, Miss Wank and Miss Merefield 
and by Mr. Patton and Mr. Ringling. 


The répertoire includes “Carmen,” 
“Gioconda,” “Rigoletto,” “Traviata,” 
“T] Trovatore,”’ “Tales of Hoffmann,” 


“Faust,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Pagli- 
acci,’” Lohengrin,” “Barber of Seville,” 
“Martha,” “Lucia di Lammermoor” and 
“Aida.” The prospectus announces four- 
teen presentations in twelve days. All 
are to be conducted by Mr. Zuro with 
the exception of “Lohengrin” and “Caval- 
leria,” which Hugo Riesenfeld, director 
of the Rialto, Rivoli and Criterion Thea- 
ters, is conducting. Mr. Zuro, as assist- 
ant to Mr. Riesenfeld, has been in charge 


Guest Conductor; 


Floyd, N. Y. 


Alice Gentle, Mezzo- 


Soprano. Lower 


and Carolina Andrews, 
Dorothy Pilzer, Contralto 


of the musical programs of the three 
theaters. He was born in Russia, and 
has been associated with various musical 
enterprises in this country since the age 
of eighteen. 

Mr. Zuro proposes to present a seaso! 
of opera before the opening of the Met 
ropolitan season from year to year, pro- 
vided the venture is well received by th 
New York public. Through his post as 
music director of three of the larges' 
motion picture houses in New York he 's 
brought into contact with a great nun- 
ber of promising young singers wh 
eager to try their abilities on the op 
eratic stage. Many of these Mr. Zu 
will enter from time to time in [is 
operatic enterprises. 





NEW HONOR FOR SCHIPA 


Tenor Made Knight Commander of the 
Italian Crown 

CHICAGO, Sept. 9.—Tito Schipa, tenor 

of the Chicago Civic Opera Association, 

has been made Knight Commander of 


the Italian Crown. 

The decoration was given by King 
Victor Emmanuel following a reception 
for the president of the Argentine Re- 
public at which Mr. Schipa sang. The 
new honor follows that of Knight Com- 
mander of the Royal Order of Spain and 
Portugal accorded him four years ago, 
and is bestowed upon him in recognition 


of his services to art. 


During Mr. Schipa’s vacation in Paris 
and Rome, he has gathered some rare 
and special songs for his coming concert 
tour in the United States. 


Crimi Returning to America for Concer! 
Tour 


Giulio Crimi, tenor, will return 
America in the last week in Septembe! 
and will be heard extensively in concer 
before joining the Chicago Opera forces 
in November. While in Italy, Mr. Crin 
sang at the opening of the new 
house in Catania, his native city, 
performance of “Carmen.” 


E. Robert 





Schmitz Begins Europea! 


Recitals in France 


E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, began ! 
concert work in Europe on Aug. 15 @ 
Aviens, France, the week following 
arrival in Paris. He appeared that 
ning with orchestra, and in a cham) 
music concert the following even!! 
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